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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


EXPERIMENTS PROVING THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
CONTROL’S (WALTER’S) VOICE 


BY MARK WYMAN RICHARDSON, A.B., M.D. (Harvard) 


The Margery mediumship dates from May, 1923. During the 
intervening two and a half years, a considerable number of entities 
purporting to be persons previously existent in this world, have mani- 
fested their presence through a great variety of phenomena, mainly 
physical in character. Among these phenomena nothing has been more 
striking than the development of means for the communication of ideas. 

As commonly happens, the first apparatus used by the “ controls ” 
was the table, by means of codified tilts or raps. Then, after a few 
weeks, the medium being entranced, the controls communicated by using 
her voice. As early as July, 1923, however, still another method 
appeared in the shape of a faint, seemingly independent whispered 
voice. This voice has increased steadily in strength up to the present 
time, and now, at its best, can be heard easily by the entire circle of 
sitters. When, as frequently occurs, the control uses a megaphone, 
the whisper can be heard throughout a large room. Although other 
controls have at times communicated in this whispered voice, the at- 
tempts have, in the main, been weak and not satisfactory. ‘ Walter ” 
Stinson, the medium’s brother, and the main control, has been the one 
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to develop to a maximum this method of communication, and several 
hundred sitters can now testify to extraordinary evenings of wit and 
wisdom spent with Walter at Lime Street. 

Naturally, the appearance of this voice raised immediately the 
question as to its origin. Was it really independent of the medium? 
Did Walter use the medium’s vocal organs? Or did the medium her- 
self or some other person do the whispering? This was a difficult 
question to answer, for the voice occurred almost never except in total 
darkness—rarely and faintly in red light. 

In an effort to solve this problem, a number of experiments have 
been made, but for one reason or another these experiments have 
been inconclusive. For instance, the so-called water test has been used 
twelve times with a great variety of sitters and has always proved 
successful, in that Walter continued to speak and whistle even though 
the mouths of all persons in the room were filled with water. A typical 
test of this type occurred on November 3, 1923, with the following 
circle: Dr. Crandon, Professor William McDougall, Mr. Helson and 
Dr. Roback, of the Harvard Psychological Department, and Margery. 
Preliminary experiments with the test showed that none of the sitters 
could utter more than a gurgling sound with water in the mouth. 

A second type of test required that every mouth should be controlled 
by the superimposed hand of a next-door neighbor. A typical instance 
of this test occured on June 17, 1924. The circle consisted of Dr. 
Richardson, Mr. Adler, Captain Cross, Mrs. Richardson, Dr. Crandon 
and Margery. Professor Comstock stood outside the circle, but within 
the cabinet, between Margery and Dr. Crandon. There was red light 
in the hall next to the séance room, which was, therefore, partially 
illuminated. Dr. Comstock gives this description of this test in the 
Boston Herald of December 19, 1924. “ I know this: that at one time 
I placed one hand ever Margery’s mouth and nose, and the other over 
Dr. Crandon’s mouth and nose, and pressed them hard, so hard that I 
must have hurt them. Walter’s voice—a hoarse whisper—came as 
clearly as it did before. How or from where I don’t know. But it 
came.” 

Another experience bearing on the independent voice occurred Jan- 
uary 17, 1925. Notes of this sitting, signed by Dr. Elwood Worcester, 
Professor William McDougall and Mr. Eric Dingwall read as follows: 
“Twice when Margery’s mouth was held by Dingwall’s hand, and (in 
trance) she was quietly and normally breathing through her nose, and 
Dr. Crandon’s face was on Dr. McDougall’s left shoulder, five to eight 
sounds were heard like nasal breathing and loud and not near Margery’s 
head—one and three quarters to two and one half feet away.” In 
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other words, respiratory sounds apparently independent of the medium 
were present. — 

In addition to the above mentioned observations, it is important 
to note that the whispered voice is apparently independent of any 
individual sitter. The circle has varied constantly in membership, Dr. 
Crandon, the medium’s husband, being the only sitter practically 
always present. Dr. Crandon, however, is frequently called to the 
telephone during a sitting, but the voice persists in his absence. 
Furthermore, the voice is independent of place, for it has been clearly 
in evidence whether the sitting has been held in my own house, Dr. 
Comstock’s apartment in Boston, the Harvard Psychological. Labora- 
tory, the Laboratory of Dr. Geley in the Institut Métapsychique in 
Paris, the British College for Psychic Science, the British Society for 
Psychical Research, and in several other places in Boston, Cambridge, 
New York, Niagara Falls or Buffalo. Moreover there have been a few 
but undoubted instances of so-called “ overlaps,” that is to say, in- 
stances in which Walter and Margery have spoken at the same time. 
It seems, therefore, almost certain from the evidence at hand that 
Walter’s voice is independent of place and, furthermore, of all normal 
vocal organs not excepting those of the medium herself. It was to 
settle finally this all-important question that I planned the apparatus 
about to be described. 

The problem to be solved was as follows: so to control the mouths 
of all persons present in the séance room that the occurrence of any 
voice must be ascribed to supernormal vocal organs: that any attempt 
to open a mouth, or to use the lips, must be indicated immediately upon 
an easily-observed registering mechanism. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
the experiment had to be carried out in absolute darkness, the appa- 
ratus must in some manner show any lack of control through luminous 
indicators. 

My preliminary thought was to use the childish plaything known 
as a “squawker.” As is well known this toy consists of a rubber 
balloon tied to a cylindrical wooden mouthpiece. Over the inner end 
of the tube is stretched a thin piece of rubber. The balloon is then 
blown up and kept inflated by pressing the end of the tongue or finger 
against the outer opening of the wooden tube. The release of the air 
pressure is indicated by a loud “ squawk.” I expected that such an 
instrument held by the lips, teeth and tongue would so control these 
structures that any attempt to whisper or whistle would be futile. I 
found, however, that if the air was released slowly no “ squawk ” was 
made, and, furthermore, that with open lips quite adequate whispering 
was possible although whistling was out of the question. 
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There next followed considerable experimentation with glass mouth- 
pieces for use with the U-tube apparatus about to be described, and 
several such mouthpieces had to be discarded for various reasons, 
Finally what seems to be an adequate mouthpiece was devised in con- 
sultation with Mr. F. S. Macalaster of the Macalaster-Bicknell Com- 
pany, makers of laboratory apparatus in Cambridge. 

The complete apparatus, as finally. constructed, consists essentially 
of three parts, the basic, physical principle being air pressure originat- 
ing commonly in the mouths of all persons present, and applied to 
columns of water in a U-tube of glass. 



































Figure 1—Dr. Ricuarpson’s Votce-Controt APPARATUS. 


A. the U-tube ; B, the reservoir bottle; C, one of the mouthpieces; a, a, cork 
floats; b. b, luminous markers; c, rubber cork; d, flexible tube, arrnored with metal; 
e, rubber gas-pipe tip; f, rubber cork. 


(1) U-tube. (A, Fig. 1). Each arm of this tube is 36 inches 
long; the diameter 34 inch; the space between the arms three inches. 
This tube, supported on a. iron stand by two clamps, is filled about 
half full with water. Naturally, at rest the height of water in each 
arm is the same. Upon each water surface is floated a cork of proper 
size (a) into the upper surface of which is driven perpendicularly 4 
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wooden match (b) approximately 214 inches long and painted with 
luminous paint. These luminous matches serve to indicate, in the dark- 
ness of the séance-room, the relative water levels in each branch of the 
U-tube. 

In the opening of the one arm of the U-tube is inserted a rubber 
cork (c) through which passes a glass tube 14 inch in diameter 
and curved outward and downward at the top. To this tube is at- 
tached another about three feet long (d), such as is used commonly for 
connections with gas stoves. Each end has a firm (practically solid) 
rubber terminal (e), with a concavity at the end to facilitate, in 
its ordinary use, insertion upon the nipple of a gas pipe. The tube is 
armored with metal, is incompressible, and, therefore, peculiarly fitted 
for its present use in that it can not be squeezed by any uncontrolled 
hands or mouths. This descending tube is connected with a large flat, 
wide mouthed “ reservoir ” bottle, now about to be described (B). 

(2) Reservoir bottle. (B, Fig. 1). This is large and flat, and 
has a large mouth filled with a rubber cork (f). This cork is perfo- 
rated with seven 14-inch glass tubes. One connects with the descending 
tube (from the U-tube) already described, and six sothers are dis- 
tributed around the periphery of the cork. In a full circle of six, 
each tube is connected with a corresponding mouth by an armored gas- 
tube similar to that alréady described. Into the free end of each tube 
is inserted a special mouthpiece (C). 

(3) Mouth piece. (Figure 2.) This, manufactured by an expert 
glass-blower, consists of a glass tube (a) which fits snugly the rubber 
tip of the armored tube (b). Four inches from the distal end of this 
glass tip the tube is expanded into a hollow disk (c) about two inches 
in diameter. The proximal or mouth surface of this disk then becomes 
again contracted into a sort of glass nipple (d). Close to the disk 
this nipple is perforated on its upper and lower surface by single 
small apertures (e), 2 mm. by measurement. These are for the control 
of the lips. The free end of this nipple is open and this opening is 
controlled by the tip of the tongue (f). The above-mentioned disk 
prevents the withdrawal of the nipple into the deeper recesses of the 
mouth or cheeks. 

More recently, to meet a suggested criticism, small (4 mm.) prongs 
(g) have been added to the nipple just back of the lip openings. These 
glass prongs are to prevent a rubber sheath of any type from reaching 
the lip holes. Needless to say, this improved mouthpiece has not in 
any way impaired the success of the apparatus. 

Modus operandi. A nipple is placed in the mouth of each sitter. 
He is then told to press his lips firmly upon the two openings (e) 
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before described ; then to blow through the open end of the nipple. As 
a result of the increased air pressure in the closed arm of the U-tube, 
the column of the water in that tube descends while the column in the 
other tube ascends in corresponding fashion. When the luminous 
indicators in the tubes show a definite inequality in the water levels, 
all sitters are told to hold this position by closing the end of the nipple 
with the tongue. Under these conditions any appreciable movement of 
the lips or tongue-tip of any sitter will release the air pressure and 





Ficure 2—Detaitep View or THE GLAss MovutH-PIikEce. 


a, tube connection; b, rubber gas-pipe tip; c, hollow disk or collar, preventing 
entire unit from entering mouth; d, nipple end; e, e, holes controlling lips; f, hole 
controlling tongue; g, projection on side of shank, preventing a rubber sheath of any 
sort from sealing the lip-holes. The entire unit, from the tube connection a up, 1s 
blown in a single piece. It is entirely hollow, as the double-lined outer walls in the 
sketch indicate. 


the column of water in the free arm of the U-tube will fall, carrying 
with it the luminously marked float. 

In over thirty tests with this apparatus there have been no failures. 
Any attempt by a sitter to whisper or whistle has been detected imme- 
diately by a fall in the water level, due to the release of air pressure. 
Nevertheless, although all mouths have been sealed, Walter has been 
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Figure 3—Tue Apparatus In Use. 


Dr. Richardson at the left, Margery at the right. 
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able to whisper freely, to enunciate sentences containing a large num- 
ber of dental sounds (such as “ David dug a deep and dirty ditch ” or 
“ George is an extraordinary jazzy jay-bird, by jingo.”) and to whistle 
in a most complicated manner. 

Thus the proof has been forthcoming that Walter’s voice is in- 
dependent of any vocal organ normally present in the séance room. 

In connection with these tests the following points are of interest. 
In the first place, the apparatus has never worked better than on its 
first trial. It was then absolutely new to everyone and there had been 
no opportunity through acquired skill to defeat the mechanics of the 
apparatus. Indeed, every new sitter is now urged to try his luck in 
invalidating the test but thus far without success. Gum, rubber 
sheaths, rubber nursing nipples or other substances in the mouth can- 
not be so manipulated by the tongue or lips as to close the air holes. 
Indeed, with the hands free, the fingers cannot be substituted for the 
lips without betraying the fact. 

Until recently the tests have been always with a full circle of five 
or six sitters. for Walter, the control, seemed to need for his work 
the force supplied by such a large circle. Lately, however, Walter 
has acceded to my suggestion that he produce the independent whisper 
in the presence of the medium and one other person only (see Fig. 3). 
To do this, all openings except two in the reservoir bottle are closed 
with clamped rubber tubes. The mouth and nose of the medium are ex- 
amined for foreign bodies. The full circle then sits till Walter has 
made his arrangements, whatever they may be. When he is ready, the 
chosen observer places two nipples in two tubes and puts one in his 
mouth and the other in that of the medium. In turn, medium and 
observer blow through tubes to prove-absence of obstruction. The 
observer then takes the medium’s hands and blows up the apparatus 
in the dark. Red light is then turned on for an instant to show both 
mouth pieces in position and adequate hand control. The rest of the 
circle then leave the room, turning out the red light as they go. 
Immediately, though the mouths of the medium and observer are 
sealed, Walter whispers loudly (e. g. “ George was an extraordinary 
jazzy jaybird, by jingo.”) and whistles merrily. On signal the other 
sitters return; observe in the darkness that the machine is still in 
action; turn on the red light and make sure that the mouthpieces are 
still in position. Medium and observer then, in succession, blow 
through the tubes to show that no obstruction exists. The observer 
immediately takes the mouthpieces and examines them for any occluding 
substances. The mouth and nose of the medium are again examined 
for foreign substances. 
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Please note that throughout the above procedure the hands of the 
medium are held. This fact disposes of a pertinent criticism that a 
free hand placed tightly over the open end of the U-tube would hold 
the water columns in place even though release of air pressure had 
occurred. 

Four of these “ téte a téte sittings” have taken place: one for 
myself at the house of Mr. Carl Litzelmann in Cambridge and three 
at Lime Street for Mr. Charles S. Hill of Boston, Dr. T. Glen 
Hamilton of Winnipeg (both members of the A. S. P. R.) and Mr. 
J. Malcolm Bird of New York, the Society’s Research officer. As 
the result of our experiences we can testify without hesitation to the 
independence of Walter’s voice, under the conditions named. 

A distinguished foreign psychic investigator once said :—* If you 
will prove to me the independence of Walter’s voice, I shall be com- 
pelled to consider seriously the spiritistic hypothesis.” I agree com- 
pletely with this sentiment. Here is certainly a problem touching 
human life in its most fundamental aspects, and worthy of the closest 
attention of anatomist, physiologist, psychologist and—theologian. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S VOICE-CON TROL MACHINE 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Dr. Richardson holds himself ruthlessly, in the preceding narrative, 
to what he visualizes as the essential bare bones ot his story. This he 
does intentionally, so that the reader may be diverted to a minimum 
degree from the main course of his argument. But in so concentrating 
on the main line, he necessarily leaves untrodden certain by-paths into 
which some of his readers will wish to explore. In order that they may 
do this, while Dr. Richardson’s desire is conserved to have the bold out- 
lines of his work undimmed by digressions of at:cy sort, I do the digress- 
ing myself, herein and separately from his text. 

Dr. Richardson’s painstaking work with the voice-control machine 
were pointless if it did not lead to new conclusions or to new security in 
old ones. If it is to do either of these things, we must ask what has 
been lacking in previous attempts to prove the independence of the 
Walter voice. To these he refers briefly; a more detailed source, up to 
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a certain date, will be found in Chapters XI and XXXVII of my 
Margery book. 

The first attack upon the problem was with the water test. This 
has been made on many occasions—Dr. Richardson counts them as 
twelve. Numerous persons have been convinced by these experiences. 
The objections advanced against them by those who do not find them 
final are based upon two counts. Often it has been proved beyond 
rational doubt that Margery took into her mouth a given bulk of 
water; and that after the Walter voice had been heard she discharged 
the same bulk of the fluid. But there has never been continuous light 
throughout one of these tests; and this makes it doubtful if rigorous 
proof has ever been afforded that the water discharged was the same 
water as that taken in, and that it had remained continuously in her 
mouth throughout the interval. Repugnant as may be the idea that it 
did not—disgusting, even, if you will—it is not to be disposed of by 
mere application of these epithets. It is even more doubtful whether 
there has ever been real proof that no sitter took it upon himself to 
speak for Walter in the emergency of the water test. 

The procedure of controlling the various mouths in the circle by 
hand has also had a trial; but it can be condemned offhand as defec- 
tive in principle. Confederacy is among the things we must exclude; 
this is why we control all mouths in the room, rather than merely 
Margery’s, or merely hers and her husband’s. But in control of the 
mouths by hand, each supposititious confederate participates jn the con- 
trol of his neighbor! We must never forget that nobody to whom the 
confederacy hypothesis may be applied can be given any task of 
control; for if he cannot be trusted not to cheat, he certainly cannot 
be trusted to report his control truthfully. 

There is a fundamental distinction at this juncture between tele- 
kinesis and acoustic effects. There can be no argument as to the point 
in the room at which a telekinetic incident occurs. It is often feasible 
to have all possibility of fraud in that region under the control of one 
or two sitters, to whom the confederacy hypothesis does not apply. 
Dr. Thirring’s account of his sittings with Willy, in this issue, is a 
case in point; the presence in the room of persons whom he can fairly 
suspect of confederacy does not matter. But with auditory effects the 
situation is radically different. Only rarely, as in the Margery séance 
of May 19th, 1924, is agreement among the sitters sufficient, with 
general conditions of determination at the same time sufficiently good, 
to lead those present into any confident and unanimous statement of 
the locus of such phenomena. Even when this is the case, those present 
and so reporting expect to find their statements taken with large doses 
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of salt by those absent. And if the sitters cannot agree where the voice 
came from, or if the'detached critic cannot grant that they have this 
knowledge, the problem of control becomes at once generalized to cover 
all sitters present; whereupon the difficulties of the preceding para- 
graph at once govern. 

Collateral observations of one sort or another are of contributory 
value but can never be conclusive. Occurrence of the Walter voice in 
Dr. Crandon’s absence and in that of every other individual sitter 
makes it necessary only to grant that there is no single, unique con- 
federate. Variation of the séance quarters leads no further. Overlap 
between Margery’s and Walter’s voices is something of which I have 
not been fortunate enough to hear a clean-cut instance. I have heard 
overlaps between their respective laughs, and between his voice and her 
yawn, laugh, cough, etc.; so I am quite prepared to grant that the 
more critical overlap between their actual speaking voices has occurred. 
But this loses its force if we couple the confederacy hypothesis with 
denial of the certainty of sound location in the dark; and, whether I 
agree with them or not, people make this denial. And so it goes. One 
must realize with Dr. Richardson, that a mechanical mouth-control of 
some sort, applied to all mouths in the room, is the only hopeful means 
of attempting finality on this delicate question. 

That the problem of design here is not a simple one is indicated by 
the multiple failure of the rubber-balloon control. It will be seen how 
Dr. Richardson has applied the lessons learned from this failure. 
Whether the release of an air-column will make a noise obviously 
depends upon the speed of release; whether the release will affect the 
pressure exerted by the column is clearly dependent upon the mere fact 
of release, and in no way upon velocities. Whether the shape of a 
luminously-marked object has altered might well be a matter of opinion, 
especially if it collapses along one’s line of vision; but if we restrict it 
to a vertical path and ask whether it has moved in toto, we deal with 
a clear question of fact. It is perhaps not entirely superfluous to 
point out that the introduction of the air-pressure above the water 
prevents any loss of status, during the period of a given test, by seep- 
age of air through the water column; where, if the attempt were made 
to support a column of water by air introduced from below, bubbling 
would occur and the water would replace the air in short order. 

I must emphasize that in the apparatus as finally adopted, the 
slightest release of air, the slightest failure to maintain a tight seal over 
all three openings, results in the instant and precipitate collapse of the 
upper float. Nobody has even succeeded in substituting a finger, in- 
serted in the mouth, for the lip or tongue; the attempt always leads to 
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a fleeting but fatal loss of air-tightness at the critical moment of the 
transfer. This remark of course is made for its bearing upon the 
sensitiveness of the apparatus, and is quite aside from any question of 
hand control during a crucial test. 

As for the use of a sheath of any sort, it will be understood that, 
blown by hand, the glass nipples are far from exactly circular in 
section and far from identically all of the same shape. The remote 
possibility that in spite of these irregularities a sheath could be ob- 
tained that would tightly seal any particular mouthpiece that a given 
sitter happened to be using at the moment, has been met by the addition 
of the two little knobs g. 

The suggestion for fraud which Dr. Richardson’s text leaves most 
nearly open would seem to be the use of some regurgitated material to 
cork the three little holes. But it will be recalled that the medium’s 
hands.are controlled throughout a test. With her tongue immobilized 
it is pretty clear that she could not place such corks; with her hands 
immobilized, she could certainly not remove them again; and if one 
indulge in wild flights of vague fancy to picture their insertion and 
removal, one would perhaps stumble over the necessity of substituting 
them for tongue and lips without any instantaneous loss of air-tight- 
ness, and of reversing the substitution under the same necessity. 
Finally, anything sufficiently plastic and adhesive to seal the holes 
must, sometimes, work through them and leave remnants of its sub- 
stance inside the hollow mouthpiece—something of which careful 
examination after use denies the occurrence. 

The idea must not be got that the presence of this apparatus in 
one’s mouth absolutely inhibits all vocal sounds. Anybody, without 
previous practice, can hum the consonant m, down in his throat, without 
loss of air-pressure; indeed, when using the machine, I have employed 
this sound as a means of signalling to and from Margery. After a 
good deal of careful experiment, I have found myself quite unable to 
give what would be recognized as any other civilized consonant or vowel 
sound; although crude approximation can be given to several, notably 
« guttural k and a heavily breathed t. One can also, with extreme 
difficulty, manage a muffled, vowel-like noise of indeterminate character. 
But for each of these, the free parts of the mouth have to be so 
carefully “ set ” that it is out of the question to adjoin two different 
sounds, as in normal speech; and indeed, aside from the m hum, real 
speech sounds are utterly and absurdly impossible. This is particularly 
significant in view of the fact, recorded by Dr. Richardson, that the 


apparatus was used with conspicuous success on its first introduction 
into the séance room. 
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Indeed, it is hard enough, in all conscience, to hold the mouthpiece 
idle in one’s mouth for any period, without accidental collapse of the 
air pressure. The longer one clings to it, the wetter and slipperier 
the glass shank gets between one’s lips and teeth. The fact that it is 
not uniformly cylindrical greatly increases the difficulty of gripping it 
so that it will not slip. One must bite down on the glass, almost pain- 
fully ; and then clamp the lips down over the holes with equal emphasis. 
The holes of course are not at exactly the same position in all the 
mouthpieces, and I find that some of them are less adapted to the 
particular size and shape of my lips than others; yet in use, after 
being sterilized, they are dealt out promiscuously. 

At first it was assumed that the voice-control machine would be 
used in regular sittings, and that every person in the circle would take 
a mouthpiece. This has been done often enough, and still is done when 
occasion calls for that sort of a demonstration; but there are two 
reasons why it is not the best practice. One is the general objection, 
following from what we have said some distance above, to having any 
superfluous sitters in the room during the production of alleged super- 
normal sounds. The other arises out of the difficulty of using the 
mouthpiece without accident. 

During the afternoon of the day before my “ téte-a-téte sitting,” 
referred to in Dr. Richardson’s text, Margery and I invaded the séance 
room and tried out the apparatus. We felt this to be desirable, since 
she had not used it for some weeks and was a bit rusty in its handling; 
while I had never used it at all. We practiced with the mouthpieces, 
individually and together, for something like a half-hour. At first I 
found it quite out of the question to maintain a seal on mine for more 
than a few seconds at a time. After I had mastered the fundamentals 
of the technique, we found that repeatedly, using the apparatus to- 
gether as we should have to do that evening, one or the other of us 
would cave in and lose the air after thirty seconds to a minute of air- 
tightness. When, during my one-man sitting, we succeeded in holding 
the pressure without disaster for nearly five minutes, the feat was 
hailed by all present as a very extraordinary one. 

It is then plain that when five or six persons are hitched up to 
the voice-control machine, the completion of a brief test without acci- 
dental collapse of the air-pressure is the exception rather than the 
rule. The tendency of some sitters to snicker at the spectacle pre- 
sented by a roomful of people all struggling desperately to maintain 
their air-tight grips of this very extraordinary apparatus does not 
help. Neither does the fact that one must exhale as well as inhale 
wholly through the nose in order to maintain one’s air-pressure. The 
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one-man sittings were apparently adopted, initially, as much in the 
effort to escape from the continual invalidation of episode after 
episode through accident occurring in the mouth of some individual 
sitter, as through any other motive. Even with a single sitter plus 
Margery, failures of this sort occur. I urge most strongly the addi- 
tional brilliance which these circumstances bestow upon tests with this 
machine which do succeed. 

I might remark parenthetically that the hardest feature of the 
device to master comes right at the beginning. One must blow, to 
raise the float, leaving the tongue-hole open for the purpose while 
tightly gripping the lip-holes; so that the air will not issue from them 
instead of going down through the tube. This is simple enough; but 
usually it is only after repeated ludicrous failure that one finds a way 
to clamp the tongue over its hole with sufficient promptness, after one 
ceases blowing, to prevent the escape of most of the air that one has 
just put in. 

Criticism of the apparatus within my hearing has centered about the 
notion that it is a complicated and’ uncertain means of achieving a 


simple end. Now control of all mouths present, as I have pointed out, 


is anything but a simple function. It seems to me that the apparatus 
is as simple as one can expect, in view of what it is designed to do. 
Objection to it probably arises out of a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the reasons for its use. It must be appreciated that many of the 
friendly sittings held in Lime Street are little more than psychic 
vaudeville shows, given in the absence of any serious investigators, for 
the spiritual and emotional edification of a group consisting partly of 
sincere old friends and partly of strangers, who come bringing more 
or less justifiable introductions, and who sit out of one species or 
another of curiosity. The operation of any machine, when attempted 
by persons having no practice with its peculiarities and no technical 
knowledge of its workings, is apt to be a pretty sad affair; and this 
machine is no exception. It is a mistake to place it in action in the 
presence of such a group as I have described. But put it in action 
with a single serious sitter who is moderately practiced in its manip- 
ulation and who understands what it is all about; bring to such a 
sitting a procedure of adequate recording; and one has a brilliant 
demonstration of the independence of the Walter voice. Its tendency 
to fail in use through failure of a sitter to hold it properly is partly 
overcome by restricting as closely as possible the number of sitters who 
take a mouthpiece; and for the other part, this tendency is a function 
of the improper use of the machine, in conditions where it should not 
be used. Such failure, I must specify with all emphasis, is not a 
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matter of suspicion. For when one loses one’s grip on the mouthpiece, 
one is invariably aware of being the cause for the float’s collapse; and 
it is a fact that the collapse of the float in the course of a test is 
invariably followed by announcement of responsibility for the accident, 
from the sitter with whom responsibility lies. 

Dr. Richardson has made clear the typical course of events for the 
one-man sittings, the routine under which these are held. It will be of 
value to supplement his account by my own description of my own ex- 
perience in this direction. It will be understood that the procedure of 
holding the mouthpiece in one’s mouth and taking Margery’s hands in 
one’s hands quite prevents one from using the dictaphone. Hence, I 
have no running minutes of this sitting, dictated as the events of the 
séance unfolded, such as it is my habit to bring away from my so- 
journs in Lime Street. I therefore give, without any attempt at the 
use of quotation marks, such parts of my subsequently-drawn-up 
account of my Lime Street séances of October 19th and 20th, 1925, as 
are pertinent here. 

Sitting on October 19th, the circle, clockwise, ran Margery; Dr. 
Richardson; Dr. T. G. Hamilton of Winnipeg, A. S. P. R. member; 
Mr. C. 8S. Hill of Boston, A. S. P. R. member; myself; Mrs. Richard- 
son; Dr. Crandon. There was some thought of getting ectoplasmic 
photographs in sequence to results obtained on my last previous visit, 
and ultimately to be published in the Journal or Proceedings of this 
Society. Hence Messrs. Conant and Gerke, who at this period are 
doing all the photographic work that is being done in Lime Street, 
were free in the room with their apparatus. The sitting, so far as 
physical action was concerned, was devoted wholly to voice-control 
work. No attempt was made to have a one-man episode, Walter 
stating that he required considerable time for preparation, and (as 
was quite true) that Margery and I lacked practice in the physi- 
cal operation of the machine. Only two of the mouthpieces were in 
use, the other connections at the top of the reservoir bottle being 
closed with the customary clamps.* Of these two, one was with 
Margery and one with me. Sometimes with and sometimes without 
hand-control of Margery by me, “ Walter” gave in all perhaps a 
dozen separate episodes with the machine, speaking freely and whistling 
brilliantly, while the float remained absolutely steady. One might be 
particularly vigorous about the impossibility of pursing the lips for 





*It will be noted that if these clamps are not tight, the pressure will not be main- 
tained; and there will then result a failure of the test, rather than an invalidation of 
an apparently successful test. The same remark applies to any other accident which 
could happen to the apparatus, other than clogging of one of the tubes. 
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whistling while holding the lip holes sealed, were it not for the known 
possibility of whistling through the nose. Dr. Richardson examined 
Margery’s mouth before the first of these episodes and:after the last, 
rendering a negative report each time. 

The second séance of October 20th, was a repetition of the first, 
except that the one-man experiment was made by me. This was con- 
ducted, in detail, as follows: 

There had been talking under control of the machine, in the presence 
of the entire circle (arranged as the night before), so that when the 
decks were cleared for the one-man episode, Margery and I each had 
a mouthpiece, which we had respectively been using. Margery laid 
hers down while Dr. Richardson examined her mouth, making a nega- 
tive report. Before or during this examination I took her hands, in 
red light on the table, and held them continuously thereafter until after 
the test had been completed by the second oral examination. Mouth 
examination was conducted by white pocket flash, with the regular red 
light for general illumination. Having completed his examination, Dr. 
Richardson put the mouthpiece back in Margery’s mouth. 

In darkness, I now blew into my mouthpiece while Margery held 
hers sealed; the float rose properly, showing that my tube was not 
clogged. I then held while Margery blew, similarly proving that her 
side of the apparatus was operative. She then held while I blew the 
float up close to the top of the tube, after which we appled to our two 
ends of the apparatus the closure which was to be maintained through- 
out the balance of the test. Red light was given, in which the other 
sitters verified my control of Margery’s hands (separately, one of hers 
by each of mine), the proper positions of the two mouthpieces in our 
two mouths, and the position of the float near the top of the tube. 
The red light was then extinguished, and all persons other than 
Margery and myself filed as rapidly as possible into the hall. Dr. 
Richardson checked up on the completeness of this exodus. The 
closing of the door was my signal that they were all gone. It was 
hardly closed when Walter began talking; and he continued with minor 
intervals of silence throughout this stage of the test. 

I do not recall all that he said. He did articulate the test sentence: 
“George is an extraordinarily jazzy jay-bird, I'll be jiggered;” also 
the expression “f phenomenish phenomena ” which somebody had coined 
during the general part of this sitting. He whistled brilliantly, 
laughed, and chatted a bit at me, without hesitation and without any 
restriction of vocabulary. He had of course to conduct a monolog, 
since I could not answer with the machine in operation. I permitted 
this to go on until I felt that my air-tight grip on the mouthpiece was 
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beginning to be menaced by jaw weariness; I then signalled by stamp- 
ing on the floor for the return of the others. Dr. Richardson him- 
self and some of the others, though not all, had actually got into the 
room, and in the darkness had verified the undisturbed position of the 
luminous float, when my grip broke down and the float fell. While my 
control of Margery’s hands continued Dr. Richardson removed 
Margery’s mouthpiece, examining this and her mouth with negative 
results. 

The two mouthpieces here used had been selected by me, before the 
sitting, at random from the general supply; and when the time came, 
they were apportioned by me at random between Margery and myself. 
I might say, merely as an item of collateral interest, that on both these 
evenings, there were brilliant demonstrations of the voice machine, 
operated by Margery and me in the presence of the others. Likewise at 
one stage Walter signalled for a flashlight photograph to be taken. 
He made the point that this would show the float in its high position, 
with the open top of the tube untampered with. The idea, of course, 
is that if this open top were sealed in any way, after the float had been 
blown up into its unbalanced position, the vacuum here would hold 
against the tendency of air to flow out through the mouthpieces, and 
even if the latter were left open the float would stay up. In this con- 
nection, the importance of hand control and of the absence of detached 
sitters is obvious. 

My present position with regard to this apparatus and what it 
proves is a little different from that of certain other observers who 
have been convinced by Dr. Richardson’s machine that the Walter 
voice is independent. Something like a year ago, I expressed my 
thorough conviction that at least at times this was the case. The only 
question which this machine can therefore introduce, so far as I am con- 
cerned, is whether we now have a more categorical proof than we have 
yet had, of something which I have long regarded as fact. That the 
machine furnishes this must be obvious. Had my own previous cer- 
tainty been in any sense a weak-kneed one, it would surely have been 
strengthened by these tests. 

Dr. Richardson quotes an eminent authority, whom I shall follow 
him in leaving nameless, with reference to the connection between the 
independent voice and the spirit hypothesis. With this citation I have 
two quarrels. If the gentleman has not been brought to “ serious con- 
sideration ” of the spirit hypothesis by the existing literature, I should 
like him to tell me what is wrong with the evidence that has forced such 
consideration from so many others. Certainly I am about as exacting 
as any man well can be, when it comes to saying that one or another 
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of the alternative explanations advanced for the phenomena of psychic 
research has been proved. So much is this the case, that one very well 
known investigator who regards me as excessively soft-hearted toward 
questions of bare occurrence, is out of all patience with my hard- 
heartedness toward the proposition that the spirits have been proved. 
And yet I certainly have been brought to the constant and serious con- 
sideration of the spirit hypothesis by the evidence that exists prior to 
the Margery case. 

If the gentleman whom Dr. Richardson cites does not grossly under- 
estimate that evidence, the only other explanation of his remark is that 
where he says “ seriously consider” he really means “ definitely ac- 
cept.” And if this be the case, I must quarrel with him again. Any 
person of approximately normal intelligence can see that the indepen- 
dence of the Walter voice points with more or less emphasis toward 
the spirit hypothesis. The same person must equally see that Katie 
King points in this direction, and that the paraffin gloves and the 
apparitions of the Kluski mediumship point in this direction, and that 
the more brilliant of the cross-correspondential episodes brought out 
through British mediumships in recent years point in this direction, 
and that a very large bulk of other evidence which I shall not bother 
to catalog does the same. But that independent voice points any more 
strongly than these other items, or that it supplies the last crucial 
proof which they failed to supply, I cannot grant. Surely if Dr. 
Geley, to his own satisfaction, can explain the paraffin hands on a 
basis of “ exteriorization ” of the personality and thoughts and powers 
of the medium, without calling in the spirits (for a brief statement 
in English of his views see Scientific American, November, 1923), the 
gentleman whom Dr. Richardson cites can do as well by the indepen- 
dent voice. It seems to me that there is no middle ground at all between 
the proposition that the spirit hypothesis is already proved, and the 
proposition that independent voice goes no further toward its proof 
than the other evidence in hand. 








PSYCHICAL RESEARCH IN VIENNA 


BY HANS THIRRING, Pu.D. 
Professor of Physics, University of Vienna. 


Honorary Vice-President, National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research, London. 


In 1923, Dr. E. Holub started his experiments with the well-known 
medium, Willy Schneider, at the Steinhof Asylum in Vienna, an ac- 
count of which by his widow will be given elsewhere. ‘The newspaper 


reports of some very remarkable sittings at the Steinhof caused great 
interest among the public, and eventually a group of University pro- 
fessors joined in a kind of committee for psychical research, with the 
aim of testing decisively the genuineness of the alleged telekinetic 
phenomena. The chairman of this committee was Professor Wagner- 
Jauregg, the famous psychiatrist, to whom we owe the malaria treat- 
ment of paralysis. Among the members were: Dr. A. Druig, Professor 
of physiology; Dr. M. Schlick and Dr. Buhler, Professors of philoso- 
phy; Dr. F. Ehrenhaft, Professor of physics; and Mr. A. Ehrenfest- 
Egger, a well-known engineer. At the same time, Dr. S. Meyer, Dr. 
K. Przibram, and myself, all professors of physics, volunteered to start 
an independent investigation with the same object. 

The first step taken was a kind of reconnaissance, the professors 
attending a few séances at the Steinhof. They were not a success, and 
were not conducive to further research. For since the control of the 
medium was not in the hands of any member of the committee, the 
phenomena—poor as they were at these semi-official sittings—were 
regarded as suspicious by the majority of the sceptical professors. On 
the other hand, the atmosphere of suspicion upon the part of the com- 
mittee was not encouraging for the medium, and weakened his phenom- 
ena sensibly. 

The test experiments with Willy under the control of the committee 
had not yet been held when early in 1924 an event happened by which 
the later proceedings were greatly influenced. Professor Meyer and 
Przibram had the opportunity of attending several sittings with Willy’s 
younger brother, Rudi Schneider, who also claimed to be a medium. At 
one of these sittings Prof. Meyer himself acted as controller and 
noticed that Rudi had freed one of his hands during a telekinetic move- 
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ment and had slipped it back immediately afterwards without the other 
controller knowing—or caring—about this maneuver. This experi- 
ence, together with other observations made during an alleged levita- 
tion, enabled Prof. Meyer to formulate a theory of deceptive production 
of the phenomena seen by him. In order to test his theory he invited 
some dozen colleagues and scientists to a séance at his house and 
introduced to them Dr. Przibram disguised as a “ wonderful new 
medium.” By means of the same tricks which in his opinion Rudi had 
used, Przibram gave a brilliant performance of telekinetic phenomena 
and levitations, completely deceiving the sitters thereby. It must be 
admitted, however, that at this pseudo-séance one of the controllers was 
in the plot with Przibram; so that it would not be correct to say that 
he had worked under exactly the same conditions as the medium. 

When the sitting was over, Prof. Meyer revealed the identity of the 
pseudo-medium to the sitters, who were greatly impressed by the fact 
that they had been so easily deceived. Those among them who had 
formerly attended sittings with the brothers Schneider felt convinced 
that the phenomena they had witnessed there might have been just as 
easily produced by tricks. A few days later the story of the successful 
pseudo-séance was broadcast by the newspapers. Prof. Meyer was 
interviewed and told the reporters of his observations at the sitting 
with Rudi, and of Prof. Przibram’s successful tricks. As a consequence 
of this, the same daily papers which shortly before had regaled their 
readers with long reports of sensational phenomena at the Steinhof, 
changed their tone completely and published articles headed “ Exposure 
of Famous Medium,” “ Frauds of the Mediums,” etc. The cases of 
the two brothers Willy and Rudi were soon completely confused and 
the Viennese newspaper readers were consoled with the thought that 
eternal laws of Nature were, after all, still valid, while the rubbish 
about telekinesis and levitations was pure fraud and trickery. 

Prof. Meyer’s disclosures and their effect on public opinion had 
exactly the reverse effect on myself. I had not believed in the existence 
of metapsychic phenomena at the commencement of our research, but 
when I saw how easily a mere suspicion could be turned into an ex- 
posure, I became sceptical of the sceptics, and resolved to study these 
matters a little more closely. I joined the above-mentioned research 
committee and warmly advocated a thorough enquiry into the whole 
subject, though a number of the members seemed to be inclined to throw 
Willy overboard since his brother had been exposed. My suggestion 
was at last accepted and in the spring of 1924 the sittings with Willy 


were commenced in my laboratory in the Physical Institute of Vienna 
University. 
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Unfortunately, Dr. Holub (who had been suffering from a serious 
heart disease) had died in the meantime, and Willy was left alone 
with his widow. Mrs. Holub was willing to devote her time in demon- 
strating that her husband was right in defending the theory of the 
genuineness of Willy’s phenomena. She therefore gladly accepted the 
committee’s proposal to test these phenomena. Being afraid, however, 
that an investigating circle of the professors alone would be a serious 
handicap for the médium, she insisted that herself and a few sitters of 
Dr. Holub’s former séances should attend our sittings until Willy be- 
came sufficiently accustomed to the new circle. 

I must emphasize in this connection that I do not personally mis- 
trust Mrs. Holub, whom I consider a most estimable lady. I have sat 
close to her at a good many séances and have never noticed the slight- 
est attempt at trickery on her part. The committee’s policy was, 
however, not to trust any human being except its own members; and 
it was agreed, therefore, that so long as the circle contained any non- 
members, no phenomena would be considered as being genuine. 

Between April and July, 1924, a series of sittings with Willy was 
held in my laboratory. Two members of the committee besides myself 
acted as representatives of the University committee while the other 
sitters were partly friends of the late Dr. Holub, and partly colleagues 
of mine. The phenomena were rather poor during April and May, but 
in June a series of good sittings followed with strong telekinetic phe- 
nomena. The control was very similar (although not exactly equal) 
to that described by Mr. Harry Price in the account of his sittings.’ 
At the successful sittings Mrs. Holub was the principal controller and 
myself the auxiliary. In view of the committee’s policy I did not rely 
on Mrs. Holub’s control; on the contrary, I watched her as closely as 
I did the medium. During the production of the phenomena I was 
undoubtedly in contact with both Willy’s hands and feet, and also with 
Mrs. Holub’s right arm. The distance from Mrs. Holub to the objects 
moved was considerably greater that the range of her left arm or her 
legs. The phenomena which occurred at these sittings were telekinetic 
movements of objects placed on a table or on the couch to the left of 
the medium at a distance of 80-130 cm from Willy’s left arm. Since 
I was positively sure about my control over the medium’s hands and 
feet, the hypothesis of trickery would involve the assumption that Willy 
could produce a stiff rod from his throat which could reach to a 
distance of up to 130 cm. Any interference upon the part of the 
sitters was excluded by the illumination of the room. <A hooded red 





*A.S. P. R. Journal, Vol. XTX, page 430, 1925. 
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lamp at the right threw a relatively bright beam of red light across 
the space between the sitters and the table so that any suspicious move- 
ment of the sitters would have been noticed instantly by my ultra- 
sceptical and watchful colleagues. It was not possible, either, that the 
objects could have been secretly fitted with watch springs or any other 
device. They had been carefully examined by myself and were kept 
constantly in my laboratory where nobody could touch them. 

The sittings would certainly have been more convincing if we had 
succeeded in replacing Mrs. Holub by a member of the committee as 
the principal controller. We tried that repeatedly, but without suc- 
cess. At one sitting, a telekinetic movement took place with Mr. 
Ehrenfest-Egger and myself as controllers. This phenomenon con- 
sisted, however, solely in the upsetting of a luminous pin stuck in a 
small cork which was placed at the far end of the table. Since the 
upsetting of a light object might have been produced quite easily by 
the shaking of the table, we could only regard it as a dubious phenom- 
enon. 

I clearly foresaw that the failure of producing phenomena without 
Mrs. Holub’s control would be regarded as a very suspicious circum- 
stance by the committee. On the other hand, I was convinced that 
Mrs. Holub, who was sitting close beside myself, could not have pro- 
duced some of the phenomena we saw without my noticing it. Nor 
could she help Willy in doing any tricks since his four extremities were 
sufficiently controlled by myself. The failure to produce telekinetic | 
phenomena without Mrs. Holub’s control might be explained as being 
due to purely psychical causes. During the trance, both Willy’s elbows 
were resting on the principal controller’s lap and his head was lying 
on the same controller’s left shoulder. Taking into account the possible 
connection between psychical phenomena and sexuality, it was not at 
all astonishing that the telekinetic forces were stronger when a sym- 
pathetic female was principal controller than it was when a sceptic 
and suspicious scientist was controlling. (As a matter of fact, we had 
sittings with different controllers a year later. They were successful 
only with a lady as principal controller). 

In spite of the fact that the sittings of June, 1924, did not fulfil 
the rigorous conditions set up by the committee, I found that their 
results furnished fairly strong evidence in favor of the hypothesis of 
genuine metapsychical phenomena. Therefore, I invited to my labora- 
tory several members of the committee who had not attended the 
séances ; showed them the arrangements; and gave them an account of 
the phenomena seen. My colleagues were not at all convinced by this 
report but insisted upon more rigid conditions, such as the use of a 
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cage for the medium; longer distance from the medium to the objects 


moved; exclusion of all non-members from the sittings, etc. Willy 
received no information concerning this interview with the committee; 
yet his psychic power soon afterwards declined considerabl y—before 
we started changing the controls. After a few negative séances the 
experiments were stopped owing to the commencement of the vacation. 

As a result of this first period of research my private opinion was 
favorable to the assumption of the genuine character of the phenomena. 
The two other members of the committee who had attended the sittings 
were less confident. Their viewpoint seems to me intelligible, for only 
the controller himself is absolutely certain that the medium could not 
have used his hands or feet. The remainder of the committee were not 
impressed with the results so far obtained, and remained as sceptical 
as they had been before. 

The experiments with Willy were not resumed in the autumn of 
1924 because he left for England, where the S. P. R. held a number 
of sittings with him. I may mention that the preliminary account 
of these sittings by Dr. Woolley of the S. P. R. was decidedly favor- 
able to Willy’s claims. 

In October, 1924, I had the opportunity of attending a sitting 
with Rudi Schneider which took place in the flat of Dr. R. Hoffman, 
Prof. of Theology at Vienna University. Rudi was controlled by 
Prof. Hoffman in a very effective manner. Hoffman sat on a chair 
close to and opposite Rudi and held each hand with one of his own. 
Both Rudi’s legs were squeezed between the professor’s knees. The 
sitters sat in a semicircle with myself at the end farthest from the 
medium. (Cf. Figure 1.) The distance between the medium and 
myself was about two meters. While all the sitters sat facing the 
centre of the semicircle, Rudi sat with his back towards the centre. 
The room was lighted by a red lamp standing on a low stool within 
the semicircle. A number of telekinetic phenomena occurred amongst 
which I will mention only the most striking ones. A small hand-bell 
which was covered with luminous paint lay on a little stool right in 
front of myself. It was lifted from the stool and thrown on my knees. 
I took it and held it on the open palm of my right hand. I noticed 
very distinctly a varying pressure and slight movements of the bell 
as if a feeble force were trying to lift it off my hand. The force did 
not succeed, however, in doing so, and at last I placed the bell on the 
stool again. Soon afterwards, it was knocked to the floor. The 
reader will agree with me that it seems to be impossible for any 
acrobat or conjuror to move objects at a distance of about 180 cm 
behind his back when his hands and feet are securely held by a con- 
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troller. Denying the genuineness of the phenomena I witnessed would 

imply, therefore, the assumption of confederacy on the part of the 

sitters. Certainly, some of the sitters were st rangers to me and I 
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Ficure 1, 


Plan of Prof. Hoffmann’s séance room as used for a sitting with Rudi Schneider 
in October, 1924. 1, Rudi; 2, Professor Hoffmann; 3-8, sitters; 9, Professor Thirring; 
10, stool on which the hand bell was placed; 11, red lamp; 12. 13, windows; 14, 15, 
doors. 


cannot absolutely deny the possibility of confederacy in the case of 
this sitting. Still, on comparing my own experiences with the ac- 
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the phenomena of Willy and Rudi Schneider, it seems to me that the 
hypothesis of confederacy is hardly tenable. It would involve the 
further assumption that these brothers find everywhere, in Vienna 
as well as in Munich and in London, good, willing, and well-trained 
confederates who are working so skilfully and exactly that none of 
them has ever been exposed. 

The sceptic may or may not find it possible to build hypotheses 
which would account for a fraudulent production of the phenomena. 
At any rate, however, it would be necessary to build different hypoth- 
eses for almost every single séance; whereas, the one hypothesis of 
genuine telekinetic phenomena can easily cover all the facts. It seems 
to be reasonable, therefore, to support the latter hypothesis in spite 
of the obvious difficulty of reconciling telekinetic forces with orthodox 
science. 

I was as good as convinced of the genuineness of the phenomena 
I had witnessed with Willy and Rudi Schneider when a further event 
happened which might well have shaken my confidence. In November, 
1924, a man named Karl Krauss turned up in Vienna. He claimed to 
be a strong physical medium who had been tested by Schrenck-Notzing. 
Upon my inquiring, Dr. v. Schrenck-Notzing informed me that he con- 
sidered Krauss to be a really excellent and genuine medium. He warned 
me at the same time, however, that this man resorted to trickery when- 
ever the conditions would allow it, and that he had previously been 
prosecuted for fraud and theft. 

In our experiments with Krauss we used two large gauze cages, 
adjoining. One of the walls was common to both cages, and possessed 
a small window * of about 16 by 21 centimeters, at a height of about 
75 centimeters above the floor. Across this window we fastened two 
pieces of string which divided the window into four smaller rectangular 
openings of about 8 by 10.5 cm. (Cf. Fig. 2.) The cages communi- 
cated only by means of this small window; everything else was closed 
by gauze. We put the medium into cage No. 1, and the objects which 
had to be moved by the telekinetic forces, on a small table in cage No. 
2. (Cf. Fig. 3.) Cage No. 1, possessed two more small openings 
leading outside, through which the medium stretched his hands. Each 
hand was held by a reliable controller. Before the beginning of every 
sitting he changed his clothes in my presence and put on a bathing 
costume. Then the lower part of his body, including both legs, was 
put into a black cloth bag which was fastened round his waist by 
means of a padlocked steel chain, which was pinned also to his bathing 





* Krauss insisted upon this window for passing the alleged ectoplasm to the 
second cage. 
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costume by four safety-pins. In order to prevent regurgitation we 
wrapped up his head in a lady’s veil which was fastened by two lumi- 
nous safety pins underneath his chin and on the top of his head. We 
locked the doors of both cages in full light; grasped his hands firmly 
(one controller on each side) ; and then switched the lights out, leaving 
only a dim red lamp hanging in the centre of cage No. 2 right over 
the table supporting the objects. These objects were generally a 
mandolin and a short wooden stick. A portion of each object was 
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Figure 2. 


Window through which the cages used in the experiments with Krauss communi- 
cated. a, a, wooden frame; b, b, string. 


made luminous, the remainder being painted with a sticky black 
substance which came off on the hands when touched. 

Krauss pretended not to require the trance state but only “ con- 
centration ” for the production of telekinetic phenomena. When he 
had concentrated enough, after sitting for some time in the dark, he 
made convulsive movements and then succeeded in knocking the objects 
off the table. He repeated this experiment two or three times in each 
of three sittings. On one occasion he raised the small table for several 
minutes. 

The above result seemed to be very convincing. All the sitters 
were sceptical and hostile to all mediumship. Any confederacy by them 
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was excluded by the fact that cage No. 2 was securely closed by gauze 
with the exception of the small window leading into the medium’s cage. 
The controllers’ grip on the medium’s hands was wholly firm and reli- 
able. The medium’s legs were stuck in the cloth bag, and it seemed to 
be impossible that he could stretch them through the cross-stringed 
window. The veil on his head prevented him from doing anything by 
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Figure 3. 


Arrangement of the two cages as used in the experiment with Krausss. 1, 
medium; 2, 3. controllers holding the medium’s hands; 4-8, sitters; 9, small tabl: 
on which a short wooden stick and a mandolin are lying; 10, window as shown in 
Figure 2.; 11, 12, lateral openings through which the medium stretched his hands 


means of his mouth. In addition to all these precautions Krauss 
agreed to our switching on the light immediately (about two seconds) 
after each telekinetic phenomenon. The light seemed to give him a 
little shock, but no tool or instrument with which he could trick was 
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e visible. ‘The medium sat on his chair with both legs in the bag, his 
e, hands linked with the hands of the controllers. All these sittings with 
i- the cages took place in a room of my laboratory. 

0 At another sitting held in the house of Mr. M. Dumba I witnessed 
d a table levitation. A large rectangular table (size about 60 by 150 
yy cm) was placed in front of the medium, Krauss. He was sitting on a 


chair, and a controller on each side held his hand and each put a foot 
on the medium’s foot. The distance from the medium’s chest to the 
near edge of the table was about 50 cm. I was sitting at the opposite 
end of the table from Krauss. When the lights were switched out it 
was pitch-dark in the room with the exception of a few luminous pins 
which, sticking in the table-top, indicated the position of the table. 
Krauss asked me to count up to ten. I did so, and when I had said 
“ten” I noticed by the motion of the luminous pins that the table 
moved away from myself horizontally towards the medium. Then it 
rose suddenly to-a height of at least two meters from the floor and 
after a few seconds came crashing like thunder down again. The lights 
were then switched on inynediately, and we saw Krauss panting and 
\ shaking in all his limbs, but hands and feet still firmly held by the con- 
trollers. On the same evening Krauss suggested that he should produce 
materialization phenomena. I had never seen any materializations at 
J the sittings with Willy, hence I was intensely interested in the sub- 
sequent proceedings. By means of two black curtains a small cabinet 
was constructed in which Krauss took a seat on a chair. Two con- 
trollers stretched their hands through small slits on each side of the 
cabinet and held Krauss’s hands, which wére resting on his knees. The 
curtains were drawn together in front of Krauss and we waited in the 
dim light of a shaded lamp for further events. After about a quarter 
of an hour we noticed a slight movement of the curtain and soon after- 
wards a human finger appeared right over the medium’s head in the q 
division between the curtains. It disappeared after a few seconds; 

then returned; and at last four fingers of a human hand were visible. 

I stepped nearer, looked close at this materialization and even touched 

it with my fingers. It was so plainly human flesh and blood that I 








™ grew suspicious and quickly slipped my hand along the arm of the 
nin § right controller into the side slit of the curtain. I found the con- 
an .troller’s hand lying on Krauss’s right knee—but no trace of the 

medium’s right hand! It was obvious that Krauss had played the old 
RUSS and well-known trick of somehow or other mixing up his ten fingers until 
ids) both controllers held the same hand (in this case the left), while his 
m a right hand was free to simulate materializations. I thought of 





Schrenck-Notzing’s warning and realized clearly the plain truth that 
to) tn) e 
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sittings like this with unreliable controllers were of no value whatsoever. 

The table levitation, however, seemed to be a different matter. The 
medium’s hands had been so far apart during this phenomenon that 
there had been no possibility of an exchange. Besides, the controllers 
during the table levitation had been more experienced men than the one 
who had been fooled in the cabinet. I concluded, therefore, that there 
were only two possible ways of explaining the table levitation: either the 
phenomenon was a genuine telekinetic movement or the medium had got 
a confederate in the house of Mr. Dumba. I excluded the third alter- 
native, viz: that Krauss being held by both hands and feet, could lift 














Ficure 4. 
Sketch showing table levitation by trick. 


the table himself by a trick. I made up my mind, therefore, to let him 
repeat this experiment in my laboratory with a few reliable persons as 
sitters and with myself and another member of the committee as con- 
trollers. If he then succeeded we should regard this phenomenon as 
genuine telekinesis. 

We made the experiment in my laboratory and he succeeded in 


lifting a table still heavier than that used at the sitting in Mr. Dumba’s 


house. On this same evening, however, we learned that all was fraud 
and trickery. While controlling his hands and feet we noticed that 
his body bent forward very much before the table moved towards him. 
Hence the suspicion arose that he did something with his head. Cer- 
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tainly it seemed incredible that he could lift the heavy table with his 
teeth; and besides, on examining the table-top after the levitation, we 
failed to find any impressions of teeth. Wishing to clear up the ques- 
tion, we asked him to perform the experiment once more. This time 
Mr. Ehrenfest-Egger put his hand under the table during the levitation 
and caught his head by the hair. Fig. 4 shows how he did it. By 
leaning forward and putting his head under the table-top he first pulled 
the table nearer to himself. Then he pushed his head into the hole 
where the drawers used to be. (They had been removed at his request.) 
By pressing back his head and working with his shoulders against the 
side walls of the table he lifted it for a few seconds and then let it go 
down with a crash. 

As soon as we knew that the table levitation was a trick we no 
longer believed in the telekinetic phenomena produced in the cage. A 
skilful lady sitter, Countess Wassilko, slipped off her shoes, put on the 
cloth bag, and sat herself on the chair in cage No. 1. By trying hard, 
she succeeded in slipping her right foot which was within the bag, 
through the stringed window, thus knocking the objects off the table. 
This proved that the bag was not sufficient precaution against trickery 
with the legs. 

We had four more sittings afterwards with Krauss. The arrange- 
ments were the same as before with one exception. We discarded the 
bag altogether and instead fastened the medium’s feet to the floor by 
means of leather straps. These straps were each about 70 cm long 
and allowed him enough freedom and comfort in sitting: he could easily 
cross his legs, but was prevented from slipping them through the win- 
dow. All these sittings were absolutely negative. We altered the 
arrangements once more by discarding all foot control and reducing 
the apertures in the window by means of a network of about 12 strings. 
No more phenomena occurred. Eventually Krauss confessed that he 
had swindled during the sittings in my laboratory, asserting at the 
same time that he had been able to produce genuine phenomena also. 
Schrenck-Notzing, with whom I afterwards communicated, is still con- 
vinced that some of the phenomena which he had witnessed with Krauss 
in Munich had been absolutely genuine. Unfortunately, I was not able 


to prove the truth of these assertions by my own experience. 

I am now going to deal with the influence of the Krauss exposure 
on myself and on the committee. First of all, this experience taught 
me how easily one is subject to deception and mistakes. My conclu- 
sions regarding the two possible explanations of the table levitation 
proved to be erroneous. I had overlooked the possibility that Krauss 
could do it with his head. Was it not possible, or even probable, that 
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in my reasoning concerning Rudi’s phenomena I had likewise over- 
looked another possibility? Was it not perhaps the most natural ex- 
planation of all the reported incredible metapsychical phenomena that 
the observers of them had also been victims of similar deceptions? 
The majority of the committee was convinced that the latter view- 
point was thé solution of the riddle; whereas Schrenck-Notzing pointed 
_ out that it was only our lack of experience which had enabled Krauss 
to play his tricks; and that an experienced psychical observer would 
have prevented fraud by proper precautions. He (Schrenck-Notzing) 
had warned me beforehand not to leave a loop-hole in the controlling 
conditions since Krauss would use every possibility of tricking. 

As a defender of Willy’s claims I might argue as follows: The 
Krauss case showed certainly that deception is possible for a short 
while; but it also showed that the period of deception does not last 
very long. Three or four weeks after my first meeting with Krauss 
we knew all his tricks, whereas Willy had been investigated for several 
years by well-skilled and experienced observers without anybody’s find- 
ing the slightest attempts at trickery. The sceptic’s answer to this 
is generally: “It proves only that Willy is more cautious and skilled 
than the others.” 




































































At any rate, my position among the committee as a defender of the 
hypothesis of genuine phenomena was weakened considerably by the 
exposure of Krauss; and certain decisions concerning further research 
work were made against my advice. The date of March 15th., 1925, 
was fixed as a final time-limit for Willy. The committee would con- 
sider it worth while to continue the experiments with him if by this date 
he had succeeded in producing telekinetic phenomena in the cage at my 
laboratory under the same conditions where Krauss had failed. Any 
one who has experimented with a medium and knows the difficulties one 
meets in dealing with these people will readily understand that an 
ultimatum like this will always be fruitless. The time elapsed, and, of 
course, without any positive result; whereupon the committee resolved 
to stop further research and to dissolve itself. I did not hesitate in 
signing this resolution myself since I realized that independent research 
with Willy would be more promising than further work under the aus- 
pices of the committee. The last step taken by the committee was the 
issue of a report on its activities. It was there stated that a medium 
(Krauss) had been exposed, whereas two other mediums (Willy and 
Rudi) had failed in producing phenomena under conditions which were 
thought rigid enough for final evidence regarding their genuineness. 

Although this report was intended only for a medical paper, the 
daily press got hold of it and printed it with their own comments. 
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Their readers were told that the scientists had thoroughly investigated 
the matter and had once more reached a negative result—* exactly as 
is always the case when the question of mediumship is treated scien- 
tifically.” 

It is worth while to compare these statements with the facts: The 
investigations had been conducted almost exclusively by myself, and the 
results which I had obtained seemed to indicate rather the genuineness 
of the phenomena produced by the Schneiders than the contrary. It is 
true that the controlling conditions had not been sufficient for a crucial 
test in the strictest sense. Still, a number of phenomena had occurred 
under my control which I could hardly explain by the assumption of 
trickery. The lack of better evidence was due partly to circumstances 
connected with the mentality of the medium, and partly to lack of 
patience on the part of the professors. The members of the committee 
were certainly handicapped by their feeling of responsibility as an 
official organization which on no account must become the victim of a 
swindler’s tricks. The fear of public opinion is a serious mistake, how- 
ever, in research work of a fundamental nature like this. It is less 
unfortunate for science if a couple of University professors are de- 
ceived by a conjurer than if they miss discovering an important truth 
by the mere fear of being deceived. 

I am dwelling on these general topics (which may seem commonplace 
to some of my readers), because the methods of our committee are 
typical of the ways by which official science attempts to conduct psy- 
chical research; and because the reception of the committee’s report 
in the Vienna daily press may account for the general attitude of public 
opinion towards metapsychical phenomena. A very learned friend of 
mine whom I met last spring was shocked when I told him that I was 
going to attend a séance. “ I wonder that you are wasting your time 
with such nonsense,” he said. ‘* Have you not read in the papers that 
these swindlers have been exposed lately by the University committee?” 
The fact that my own investigations could be used as an argument 
against myself shows clearly in what a superficial manner all questions 
connected with mediumship are read and talked about even by serious 
men. 

When the committee had been dissolved, Dr. H. Hahn, professor of 
mathematics at the University, and Dr. P. Ludwik, professor of engi- 
neering, joined me in order to continue the investigations. Between 
March and July, 1925, a number of sittings with Willy were held 
partly in Mrs. Holub’s flat, and partly in my laboratory. These sit- 
tings confirmed an observation which we had already made a year ago: 
periods of poor phenomena by the medium were alternating with peri- 
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ods of strong phenomena, while the control conditions remained 
constant. After a very good period in January, 1924, the phenomena 
became weaker at the first sittings with the committee, and a good 
many negative sittings followed. Willy recovered, however, in the 
spring and we experienced the above-mentioned good sittings in June, 
1924. In July, his force declined again, and I do not know what 
happened during the vacation. In the autumn he is said to have given 
one of his most brilliant sittings at his father’s house at Braiinaii 
immediately before his departure to England. The phenomena pro- 
duced at the sittings of the S. P. R. were rather weak, however. After 
his return to Vienna we held one or two negative sittings at my labora- 
tory in February, 1925. A month later there were some very good 
sittings, again at Mrs. Holub’s flat; and after that another period of 
weakness followed which lasted until June. 

A typical good sitting was that of June 8th which is very fully 
described in Mr. Price’s article in this Journal (vol. XIX, p. 420-445). 
I will refer those readers who are interested in the details of the con- 
trols and of the phenomena, to this report. One of the most interesting 
features of this sitting, which fully confirmed earlier observations, was 
the influence of music on the production of the phenomena. What this 
medium wants more than anything else is an atmosphere of cheerfulness 
among the sitters. In all our sittings the strongest telekinetic phenom- 
ena occurred amidst a roar of laughter when the sitters were joking 
or when some rhythmical chorus was sung. It is exactly this fact 
which made the phenomena particularly suspicious to the sceptical 
members of the committee. In their opinion, it proved that the medium 
is always waiting till the sitter’s attention is diverted so that he can 
play his tricks more easily. 

I quite disagree with this opinion. First of all, it is quite immate- 
rial whether the other sitters are diverted or not since only the testi- 
mony of the controllers is of any value for the question of genuineness. 
The experienced controller, however, knows well when a phenomenon 
is likely to happen and he will be most attentive while the others are 
laughing and singing. Certainly his sense of hearing will be impeded 
by the noise, but what he is using almost exclusively is his touch with 
the medium and his eyes. It is quite ridiculous to assume that an 
experienced controller would loosen his grip on the medium’s hands, 
or would fail to see the luminous buttons on the medium’s sleeves be- 
cause the sitters are making a noise. 

I believe, on the contrary, that the production of the phenomena 
must necessarily depend on the mutual feeling of goodwill between 
medium and sitters if they are to be really genuine; that is to say, of 
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psychic origin. It is obvious that a good many average men would 
not even be able to fall asleep in their own beds at 10 p. m. if half-a- 
dozen University professors were sitting around them waiting in deadly 
silence for the occurrence of the phenomenon. The far more delicate 
metapsychical phenomena cannot be produced by the mere will of the 
medium. Some psychic emotion seems to be necessary—in the same 
way as certain sexual functions are started by emotions and imagina- 
tions. In the case of our medium the necessary emotions seem to 
be furnished by rhythmical music; by the touch of a woman; or by the 
buoyant spirit of a cheerful circle. Whenever the atmosphere of the 
circle resembles a law court with the medium as the poor delinquent ; 
or even still worse, when the sitting takes the form of a college examina- 
tion: no phenomena will occur. 

The phenomena on June 8th reached their climax when the con- 
trollers’ song was most cheerful, and it was most instructive to witness 
the close connection between the good humor of the sitters and the 
strength of the phenomena. Although this sitting was quite successful 
and very interesting I could not expect that it might be considered by 
the sceptics as a strong proof for the genuineness of the phenomena. 
First of all, the fact that the sitting took place in Mrs. Holub’s flat 
where Willy was living will always arouse the suspicion of the sceptics. 
(Although a close examination of the séance room showed us that no 
secret devices were hidden in the floor or elsewhere. Besides, no me- 
chanical or electrical devices anywhere in the room could have produced 
the phenomena we saw.) Another fact which might make the sitting 
of June 8th objectionable in the eyes of the sceptics is the control of 
the medium by two persons who are known to be strong supporters of 
the theory of genuine metapsychical phenomena. The sceptics will 
always insist on the control being in the hands of sceptics, or at least 
neutral persons.* 

It seemed desirable, therefore, to obtain similar results at a sitting 
inmy laboratory with different controllers ; hence I tried to use Willy’s 
present “ good” period for that purpose. After another negative 
sitting at my institute we obtained a positive result on July 10th., 
1925. The sitting was held at my laboratory, the controllers being 
my sister-in-law, Miss F. Krisch, and Professor Ludwik. The general 
arrangement was analogous to that described by Mr. Price in his 
account of the sitting of June 8th. Miss Krisch was sitting close to 


_ “It is amusing to read that I am a known as a strong supporter of the “ gen- 
lune phenomena” theory—a statement which some of my friends in England will 
hardly endorse. The avowed sceptic who insists upon equally sceptical controllers 
is seldom open to conviction on any terms at all—H. P 
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the medium whose elbows were resting on a cushion on her lap. Prof. 
Ludwik, who sat next, held each hand of Willy in one of his own hands, 
Both Willy’s wrists and ankles were very visible, through the bright 
luminous buttons sewed at the sleeves and trousers of his pyjamas. 
His head was lying on Miss Krisch’s left shoulder. Prof. Ludwik 
directed his attention solely to the observation of Willy’s hands and 
feet while the sitters witnessed the phenomena. He saw all four extrem- 
ities of the medium perfectly well, besides holding firmly both his 
hands. 

The first part of this sitting proved negative. Recalling our former 
experience of the influence of music on the phenomena, I went to my 
adjoining private room after the interval and played the piano during 
the second part of the sitting. Willy’s trance activity was improved 
by the music, and the following phenomena were recorded by Professor 
R. Hoffmann: Oscillating movements of the table cloth; lifting of the 
tambourine and the rubber doll which had been placed by Hoffmann on 
the table at a distance of about 100 cm from the medium; shifting of 
the tambourine sideways for a few inches and the upsetting of the 
rubber doll. The upsetting of objects of little weight, like the rubber 
doll, is always regarded as a doubtful phenomenon since it may be easily 
produced by the shaking of the table. Miss Krisch asserts, however, 
that it would have been quite impossible for Willy to have touched the 
table without her noticing it. 

Mrs. Holub, who was also present at this séance, sat between two 
other persons behind the first row of sitters, at a distance of about 250 
cm from the table. Any interference from her side was ruled out by 
the fact that the red light illuminated the space between the table and 
the sitters, as well as the first row of the sitters’ chairs. 

Although the phenomena which occurred on July 10th were rela- 
tively feeble, this sitting seems to me to be the most convincing of all 
that were held during my investigation. We tried to repeat the experi- 
ment a week later with the same controllers, but no phenomena oc- 
curred. No more sittings were held during the summer, and it is 
doubtful whether Willy will be at our disposal during the next college 
term. 

Summarizing the results of my investigations, I may make the 
following statements: as a teacher of exact sciences I had never dreamt 
of believing in metapsychical phenomena until the beginning of 1924. 
My investigations with Willy Schneider taught me, however, that the 
hypothesis of genuine telekinetic phenomena is much better founded 
that the average scientist realizes. My conviction of their genuineness 
would be still greater except that the experience with Krauss had 
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taught me to be very cautious. I learned further that the information 
concerning psychical research given by the daily press as well as by 
scientific journals is generally one-sided and unreliable. There seems 
to be a great gap between the group of convinced occultists or spiritists 
and the very badly-informed average intellectual mar.. 

In adopting the standpoint of genuineness of telekinetic phenomena 
it seems to me that Willy is one of the best mediums of the present 
time. He is accustomed to good control conditions and he does not 
appear to be in the habit, like some other mediums, of playing tricks 
as soon as you let him. 


It is highly desirable that he should remain available for further 
psychical research. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


At my request, Professor Hans Thirring has given us for this issue 
a most interesting account of his early experiences with the brothers 
Schneider, and the negative sittings he had with the medium, Krauss, 
whose tricks proved so diverting. He makes us acquainted also with 
the present position of psychical research in Vienna. Dr. Thirring is 
representative of the ideal type of scientific investigator—careful and 
competent, his natural scepticism giving way before the results of his 
own experiments. He fully appreciates the peculiar conditions req- 
uisite for success in psychical research, and reveals a knowledge of 
the psychology of mediumship which is remarkable in one who has done 
little research work in this particular field. 

* - - - * + 


The Hon. Ralph Shirley has now retired from the editorship of the 
Occult Review, his position having been transferred to Mr. Harry J. 
Strutton, who has been connected with the paper for a considerable 
period. Mr. Shirley’s connection with the magazine dates from 1905, 
in which year it was founded. In an interview published in the Daily 
Express for September 7th he says:- 

“My object in publishing the Occult Review was to widen the scien- 
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tific outlook. But I have been deluged with ghost stories, most of them 
suitable for Christmas numbers. ‘ Automatic writing’ has been another 
bugbear. It is usually rubbish. 

** Communications, also, at séances are too often of a low order. 
The spirits, if indeed they are spirits, which are attracted to them, are 
a ‘mixed lot.’ 

“TI feel, however, that psychical research, properly utilized, might 
be of the greatest value to humanity. Most of the lunatics in our 
asylums could be cured by properly employed psychical methods, for 
probably most of them suffer from obsession. 

** Clairvoyance, too, of a genuine character can be put to good use. 
A cousin of mine, who was short of money, came to London intending 
to sell his reversionary interest of £5,000 under the will of a relative. 
His lawyer told him he could obtain only £3,800 for the reversion. My 
cousin consulted a famous clairvoyant, telling her nothing, save that 
he was in money difficulties. 

** She gazed for nearly twenty minutes into the crystal before giving 
him any answer, and at last said: ‘Do not worry. You will come into 
money during the first fortnight of next month.’ 

** My cousin’s relative died on the thirteenth day of the following 
month, and he came into the full £5,000.” 

Mr. Shirley has had some curious psychic experiences, one of which 
he related to the Daily Express representative. It happened one 
Christmas when he was staying with some friends at an old country 
house: 

He was awakened suddenly in the night by a sound of shouting. 
A little old man appeared to be the cause of the disturbance. He 
reeled across the room and disappeared out of the window, talking to 
himself in loud but incoherent tones. 

Mr. Shirley investigated the matter, and found that the house, 
many years previously, had been a roadside inn. The little old man, 
many years before, had become intoxicated during a Christmastide 
_revel and fallen out of the window in a drunken fit. 

* * * * * * 


A good example of how the magicians ‘make capital (in more senses 
than one) out of the mediums is shown by the fact that there has 
recently been evolved a trick, the effect of which is exactly the same 
as that produced by “ Dr.” Henry Slade, the medium, in his classic 
experiments with Professor Zéllner.'| My readers will remember that 
Zéllner decided to put his theory concerning the fourth dimension to 





*See Transcendental Physics, by C. C. Massey, 2nd edit., London, 1882. 
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the test: if the experiment succeeded, he would prove that matter could 
pass through matter without difficulty. He tied a loop of strong tape 
and sealed the knot and ends. The problem was to tie a knot in the 
loop or to cause a wooden ring, cut out of the solid, to thread itself 
on to the sealed loop by supernormal means. If we can believe Zéllner 
and the illustrations in his book Slade achieved the “ impossible,” and 
convinced the Professor. The trick I have referred to duplicates this 
“marvel.” I have shown this experiment to many psychists and all 
agree that if they had seen it reproduced at a séance, they would have 
regarded it as a genuine phenomenon, as the sealed cord and the ring 
(or the spectator’s own ring) can be freely handled by the onlookers. 
The principle upon which this effect is produced is the subject of a 
patent. 
. * - * * - 

The Congress of the International Spiritualists’ Federation opened 
in Paris on Sunday, September 6th., initiated by M. Jean Meyer, 
founder of the Maison des Spirites and the Institut Métapsychique 
International. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was the President of the Con- 
gress. 

On Sunday evening Sir Arthur addressed a large meeting of spirit- 
ualists and others in the hall of the Société des Savantes, when he gave 
a lecture in French entitled “ Les Phénoménes Supranormaux,” illus- 
trated by means of lantern slides which included many of the 
“Margery ” phenomena. Unfortunately, the lanternist was incom- 


| petent (or worse), and the slides were shown in the wrong order, upside 


down, out of focus, etc., and to this extent the lecture was spoiled. 
Sir Arthur confided to the writer that he considered it a case of 
sabotage. However, the lecture was given again (in English, with a 
translator), on the following Friday at the Salle Wagram, and care 
was taken that no “ accidents ” occurred. The Salle Wagram is a hall 
holding nearly four thousand people, and about ten thousand people 
attempted to enter it on the occasion of Sir Arthur’s meeting. The 
result can be imagined. For hours before the doors opened, people 
were lining up, hoping to gain admission. When the hall was filled 
to capacity, the police attempted to close the doors but the crowd 
was too much for them. With a sudden rush, they stormed the build- 
ing, tore down the barriers, overpowered the police, and filled every 
nook and corner of the huge building, standing in crowds in the aisles 
and passages. Although there was pandemonium for a time, as soon 
as Sir Arthur commenced speaking, for the next two hours one could 
have heard a pin drop. A good many American visitors (Paris was 
full of them) attended the lecture and were deeply interested in the 
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“ Margery ” slides showing teleplasm. What furthur popularized the 
lecture was the fact that the Ben Greet Co. were playing the “ Speckled 
Band,” a Sherlock Holmes mystery, at a neighbouring theatre. I did 
not attend the Congress, but I was in Paris unofficially and happened 
to meet Sir Arthur at the Hotel Regina the following morning, and the 
great meeting was naturally the topic of our conversation. 

Other speakers at the Congress were Mr. Alfred Kitson, who gave 
“Le Spiritualisme par rapport a l’enfant,” and M. Ripert who chose 
as his subject “ Rapport général sur la question spirite.” Of the 
fifteen countries represented, Mr. V. D. Rischi of Bombay gave a most 
interesting account of spiritualism in India and informed his hearers 
that alleged psychic photographs had been produced at Bombay. Dr. 
Shields, an American negro, who claims to have converted 1,900 of 
his fellow-countrymen to spiritualism, also spoke. 

As an example of how the spiritualists are leaning more and more 
upon the scientists as exponents of the proofs of mediumistic phenom- 
ena, it is interesting to note that at a special committee at the Congress 
a resolution was passed advising the international organization to 
make a strong effort to do away with the human medium altogether 
and substitute some mechanical device which will take the place of the 
modern psychic. It was argued that such a machine would, in the 
transmitting of “ spirit ” messages, sift the grain from the chaff and 
eliminate the human element which too often means human frailty. 
The secretary of the Congress, M. Pascal Forthuny, in discussing the 
scientific aspect of spiritualism said: “ It is essential that a programme 
of rational, scientific rules should be formulated to prevent fanaticism 
and hysteria from taking hold of our adherents and making them 
candidates for lunatic asylums.” A truly sensible pronouncement and 
a piece of advice which was badly needed. 

The Congress, before it terminated its labor on September 13th., 
decided to adopt as the spiritualist flag a red sun on a white ground, 
similar to the Japanese flag, except that the solar emblem is edged 
with tongues of fire. It is difficult to say what permanent good the 


spiritualists hope to derive from the Congress, but as a social event it 
was an outstanding success. 


* * * * * * 


An impudent—though amusing—attempt to foist upon the long- 
suffering spiritualists alleged “spirit ” pictures was made by two Edin- 
burgh youths named Falconer whose concoctions were published in the 
International Psychic Gazette for September, 1925. Two pages of 
this paper are devoted to the “ work ” of these precocious youngsters, 
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who appear to specialize in the reproductions of old masters and 
modern masterpieces, judging from the specimens illustrating the 
Gazette article, which at first glance I mistook for an art dealer’s 
catalogue. On page 184 of the paper is reproduced a “ spirit lady 
from the higher spheres,” but which is really a very obvious faked 
picture of Albert Moore’s famous study, “ Blossoms,” the lady in 
question being adorned by the fakers with a cotton-wool halo. The 
original of this picture is in the Tate Gallery. On the same page we 
are presented with a head of a child (surrounded by rolls of cotton 
wool), which is reminiscent of the work of Sir Thomas Lawrence. In 
fact, the face is very familiar and, if one had the time to waste upon 
tracking down the picture from which it was filched, could easily be 
identified. Of course, some poor woman “ recognized ” it as the “ living 
image ” of her dead boy. On page 185 we are treated to a fragment 
from an Old Master, the portion used being vignetted off with more 
rolls of cotton-wool, which cast hard shadows upon the enclosed picture. 
In the left top corner are the nether extremities of another figure 
which our young humorists have omitted to hide, and the effect is ludi- 
crous in the extreme. The patriarchal looking gentlman with the white 
beard is claimed as the “ Apostle John” and the cherubims floating 
around him have all been “ recognized”! As a matter of fact, the 
fake has been discovered to be the upper portion of Murillo’s “ Holy 
Family ” painted by him at Cadiz about 1681—tthe year before he died. 
The picture is in the National Gallery, London.* Incidentally, we are 
informed that Mrs. Falconer, the boys’ mother, is often “ controlled ” 
by the Apostle John! We are told that this Murillo picture was hailed 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle as “ the most remarkable spirit-photograph 
he has ever seen.”” This was too much for Sir Arthur, who sent the 
following disclaimer to Light (Sept. 12th.): 

“ Sir. 


“*T have noticed that my name is quoted in a contemporary psychic 
paper in connection with the photographs of the young mediums Fal- 
coner, of Edinburgh. May I say that I have no experience at all of 
the work of these mediums and cannot vouch for the bona fides in any 
way. There is a reproduction of one alleged spirit photograph in the 
same pages which is undoubtedly an out-of-focus picture of Albert 
Moore’s well-known study called ‘* Blossoms.” Such cases of trans- 





* The same identification was made by Dr. W. F. Prince, writing in the Scientific 
American for December; and he asks with characteristic spleen whether he is the 
first to make it. He doesn’t tell us when he made it, so it is rather difficult to answer 
his question; but since the current installment of International Notes was 
mailed from London on October 5th, Dr. Prince at least has the assurance that he 
is not the only person to have made the discovery independently. 
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ference may be honest, but they are disconcerting and awaken not 
unnatural suspicions. 
Yours, etc., 


ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
Crowborough. 


September 4th. 


* 





* * 





* * * 

















An amusing account of how these ridiculous photographs are sup- 
posed to have been produced is given in order, I assume, to test the 
reader’s degree of gullibility: “ The part they [the boys] play in the 
production of an ‘ extra’ is to outward appearance almost nothing at 
all. One of them goes into a deep sleep, and the other removes the cap 
of the camera during the exposure of a plate. 
in total darkness.” 

ward appearance ” “ 


Sometimes this is done 
The candor displayed in admitting that to “ out- 
almost nothing ” is done to the plates is delicious. 
But we can guess what takes place when these boys are not in a “ 


deep 
sleep.” 


Craig, the leader of the two boys, told the interviewer that 
“since April, 1925, we have both devoted ourselves entirely to this 
spirit-photography as a profession and once we had a very 
fine photography of the Madonna. A flash like lightning came from 
the medium to the camera while the plate was being exposed, and when 
the negative was developed we found this picture of the Madonna with 
a Babe in her arms who had a little star above His head. ..... 
Father took this photograph to show to some Roman Catholic priests 
and they recognized it as the Madonna and the Christ Child ..... 

One cannot help wondering what the sane spiritualist thinks of all 
this blasphemous tomfoolery. 











* * 





* * * * 





* My Religion ” is the title of a series of articles appearing in the 
London Daily Express, which is placing before its readers the view of 
a number of prominent men regarding orthodox Christianity. In the 
issue of September 17th, 1925, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in an article 
entitled “ My Religious Evolution,” tells us of the changes which have 
taken place in his religious beliefs. He says: 

“I was born into a Roman Catholic family and was educated as 
such. Even now I must admit that if I were forced to become an 
orthodox Christian and to justify my position by scriptural texts, or 
by an appeal to the traditions of the early Church, I should again be a 
Catholic. As an abstract creed its position is strong. As a practical 
system it has produced both the most Christian and the most un- 
Christian types of any religion. 








I could, on the one hand, imagine 
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nothing more opposed to all that Christ stood for than a Dominican 
familiar—the most dreadful figure in all history—or a Borgia Pope.” 

But Sir Arthur’s quarrel is not merely with the Catholic Church, 
though he always hated its intolerance: 

** My real quarrel was with that scheme which was common to all 
Churches, involving as it does the assumption that man was born with 
a hereditary stain upon him, that this stain for which he was not 
personally responsible had to be atoned for, and that the Creator of 
all things was compelled to make a blood sacrifice of His own innocent 
Son in order to neutralize this mysterious curse.” 

Then followed some years of agnosticism. He remained a firm 
believer in God, for he clearly saw order in the universe and the exist- 
ence of a supreme Intelligence. Then the phenomena of telepathy 
attracted him. ‘“ It shook the whole fabric of my philosophy and en- 
larged my ideas of the possible: 

** Gradually I was drawn into psychic investigation and reading. 
The latter affected me much. I read Judge Edmonds, Crookes, 
Wallace, and Myers. I began to see that the facts were against me, 
and that there was an alternative to my former views. I saw that the 
brain might be something which is acted upon rather than something 
which acts, and that its disorganization by accident or by drugs might 
prevent such action, as the broken fiddle prevents the efforts of the 
musician.” 

Sir Arthur read and studied the problems of the spiritual hypothe- 
sis from every stand-point—especially that of the sceptic: 

* But it was only in the war time—early in 1916 to be exact—that 
my case was complete, and I was swre. Then the enormous importance 
of it overwhelmed my mind. The whole world was crying ont, ‘ Where 
are our dead?’ ‘Where are those grand young fellows who only 
yesterday were so full of life and energy?’ I knew where they were. 
I was sure that I knew. My wife, who had shared the evidence and in 
consequence the conviction, felt as I did. Together we determined 
that we should devote the rest of our lives to handing on this knowledge 
and comfort to others.” 

Sir Arthur concludes with stating the fact that he has once more 
got back to Christianity, and that the Christ figure appears to him 
more beautiful and understandable than ever: F 

“Such in brief space has been the outcome of my religious evolu- 
tion. Is it final? I do not know, but I do know that what I have is 
solid, even if more should hereafter be added thereto.” 

* At the recent Paris Congress of spiritualists Sir Arthur touched 
uopn the same subject. He told his audience that what the spiritualists 
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were fighting was materialism; and the most dangerous form of mate- 
rialism was that of the churches, temples, synagogues, and mosques, 
which were given over to trivialities and formalities and had lost the 
supreme thing, which was living in constant communion with the higher 
world. 

+ + + + * * 

According to the Birmingham Gazette for September 16th, Houdini 
cabled a 10,000 dollar challenge to the Spiritualists’ Congress, as- 
sembled in Paris, offering to expose any medium the Congress cared to 
send over to America. The fact that the challenge arrived two days 
after the Congress had dispersed is by the way. Houdini’s offer was 
couched in the following terms: “ I hereby challenge, for 10,000 dollars, 
the entire spiritualistic convention to send a medium to America whom 
I cannot duplicate and expose and detect in trickery, just as I am 
doing to mediums of America at the present time. Have had over 100 
mediums arrested during the past year.—Houdini.” Without dis- 
paraging Houdini’s powers as an observer or detective, it is only fair 
to call attention to the fact that all the mediums he has exposed have 
been either known frauds or simple tricksters whose “ phenomena ” 
would hardly deceive a schoolboy—very small beer indeed for such a 
great magician. 

* + * - . + 

Miss Estelle Stead has now published her somewhat belated 
apologia* of Mrs. Deane’s mediumship. The book appears mainly 
to be composed of reprints of the Cushman case, the Daily Sketch ex: 
posure, and other matter which has appeared elsewhere, interspersed 
with quotations from Shakespeare, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” etc. We 
are informed (p. 24) that Miss Stead first met the photographic 
psychic when she was giving sittings at the “ British College for 
Psychical Research ” (wherever that is), but the authoress observes a 
discreet silence concerning the Magic Circle experiments. It appears 
that both Miss Stead and Mrs. Deane went into training for the 1924 
Cenotaph photographs as the former tells us (p. 37) “ I was told seven 
weeks before the 11th that I must give up cigarette smoking until after 
that date, so that the small amount of psychic power they are able to 
use from me might be clean and pure..... Mrs. Deane was told 
not to eat meat, and generally we had to become Spartan and deny 
ourselves in order to be ready to give of our best.” The fact that upon 
this occasion the Topical Press Agency recognized Mrs. Deane’s 
“best ” as faked reproductions of their well-known photographs of 





® Faces of the Living Dead, by Estelle W. Stead, Manchester, “ The Two Worlds” 
Publishing Co. Ltd., 1925. (paper, pp. 87, 1/6 net.) 
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living sportmen suggests that the self-denial of Miss Stead and her 
protégée was rather wasted. 


* * * * * * 


In an interview given to a representative of the Morning Post, pub- 
lished in its issue of September 17th, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle again 
warns us of an approaching calamity of cosmic magnitude. He says 
“In order to arouse the world to a sense of its responsibility a great 
catastrophe, shattering in its nature, is approaching.” The warning 
messages came through the mediumship of Lady Doyle: 

** For some time messages have been coming through from the be- 
yond by means of automatic writing. In the first year these messages 
were concerned chiefly with family matters regarding my wife’s mother, 
my son, and so on, and telling of their experiences in the other world. 
Then, about three years ago, the matter suddenly took a different 
turn. Instead of relatives who spoke, it was someone else, professing 
to be a very high personage. He stated himself to have been my guide 
from the time I had begun this spiritualist work. The messages re- 
ceived are quite clear. They point out that the world has been getting 
into a shocking state of materialism.” 

It appears that we are to pay the penalty for this materialism. 
The War, the Bolshevists, and even epidemic diseases are all a part 
of the price that will be extracted from us for our sins. The exact 
moment of the calamity is not given: 

“The time is not certain, although everything points to its being 
very close. Dates are given in certain messages ranging from 1925 to 
1928. If the higher powers find that mankind is improving, and that 
the world can be cleansed and brought by other means to its right 
mind as regards strict spiritual matters, then we may be saved.” 

In conclusion Sir Arthur added that confirmatory messages were 
being received from all parts of the world, but the news should not be 
treated as a “ sensation.” The catastrophe was being inflicted upon us 
in order to compel church organizations to get out of their rut. In 
the general upheaval “ spiritualism will be preserved.” 


* * * * * * 


Ottokar Fischer, the well-known Austrian illusionist, who, as I 
mentioned in a previous Note, is collecting material for a biography of 
“Dr.” Henry Slade, the slate-writing medium, informs me that he has 
made the curious discovery that Slade was once a contortionist and in 
that capacity performed in public. Herr Fischer asks the not un- 
natural question, assuming some of Slade’s phenomena to be spurious, 
if it were not possible he made use of his feet in the production of 
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some of his “miracles.” I think it is possible and, like Guzik, the 
Warsaw medium, Slade probably depended upon his feet to a large 
extent. 
. + - - * + 
Herr Regierungsrat Ubald Tartaruga, Director of the ‘“ Wiener 
Parapsychischen Instituts ” sends me his latest work * dealing with the 
many extraordinary phenomena witnessed through persons in: the 
hypnotic state. The volume is issued as No. 11 of the Wiener Para- 
psychische Bibliothek. One of the most curious phenomena described 
is that of a hypnotized woman whose breasts, by verbal suggestion, 
make unilateral movements and become enlarged. There is also illus- 
trated the familiar phenomenon of insensibility to pain shown by sub- 
jects in the hypnotic state. Pictures of a semi-nude girl lying on a 
board studded with very sharp nails, at the same time supporting 
on her body four other persons; and wonders of a similar nature, are 
described in this book which contains fifteen photographic illustrations. 
- . - > * * 

/ An intensely interesting and learned inquiry’ into the burial-cus- 
toms and religious beliefs of the peoples of Polynesia, Melanesia, and 
Indonesia has recently appeared. The author, in her Preface, informs 
us that her work has been undertaken in order to trace the connection 
between the funerary ritual and the beliefs in a future life among the 
primitive races in the area extending from the Malay Peninsula on the 
west, to Easter Island in the Pacific Ocean on the east. For her data 
she has relied upon first-hand observers, especially scientific investi- 
gators, and to a large extent upon the older writers who were ac- 
quainted with the natives before they were contaminated by civiliza- 
tion. ‘The history of funeral ceremonies is always an interesting study, 
and Miss Moss has made the most of her material. The ritual and 
beliefs of these primitive peoples include an account of their theory 
of migration and the island after-world; sea-burial; the canoe-coffin; 
the underworld; the ethnological significance of the underworld; the 
afterworld on earth; the afterworld in the sky; the journey to the 
afterworld; admission to the afterworld; nature of the afterlife; grave- 
gifts for use in the afterworld, etc. The book contains two maps, is 
well indexed, and a really excellent bibliography completes a most 
valuable contribution towards the elucidation of the many ethnological 
problems of the area covered. 

+ - * + * . 


*Wunder der Hypnose, Johannes Baum, Pfullingen in Wiirttemberg, 60 Pfg. 
>The Life after Death in Oceania and the Malay Archipelago,*by Rosalind Moss, 
B. Sc., Oxon., Oxford University Press, (Humphrey Milford), 1925, pp. XII * 248, 
14/-net. 
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Professor E. A. Gardner, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don, in his inaugural address on October Ist., 1925, at Westminister 
Hospital, to the students of the medical school belonging to that insti- 
tution, said that no one doubted the instances of faith-healing that had 
occurred at Lourdes, especially in nervous or hysterical cases. 


THE LATEST MARGERY “ EXPOSURE ” 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Most of the readers of this Journal will have seen, or at least 
heard of, an article in the Atlantic Monthly for November, by one 
Hudson Hoagland, which purports to bring the Margery case to a 
climax and to an end. Many of these readers have not alone seen it, 
but have written or called to ask me what I think of it and what I pro- 
pose to do about it. Some of these queries have been based upon the idea 
that I am Margery’s official champion, obligated to defend her against 
all comers. This is not the case. I am on record with an emphatic 
favorable judgment—which I could and would reverse if it were shown 
that her phenomena are fraudulent, that she does them thus and so. But 
this must be shown. And any attempt to show it must have, from me 
more than from any other favorably disposed person (this by virtue 
of my official position), the most careful scrutiny in the search for 
grounds for reversal or sustainment of my published opinion. Similarly 
when I find that a published indictment of the mediumship fails to with- 
stand analysis, I must state this fact in print, with my reasons. I 
should like every reader of this article to feel that it is not a defense of 
Margery, not a defense of my own opinion even, but solely a vigorous 
exception to Hoagland’s statement. To this end, I studiously refrain 
from arguing that the mediumship is valid, confining myself to the thesis 
that this latest “ exposure ” has completely failed to establish any pre- 
sumption against its validity. And of course, like Hoagland, I confine 
myself to the phenomena that have occurred in his presence, ignoring 
the fact that much has happened in his absence toward the explanation 
of which his theories make no contribution. 

Mr. Hoagland was one of a group of excessively young men, at- 
tached to Harvard University in one way or another, who took it upon 
themselves to examine the Margery mediumship, starting last May. 
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He himself sets forth their lack of qualification for this undertaking 
with engaging frankness ; I could not hope to improve upon his showing 
here. So far as he goes, he gives an accurate picture of what he and 
his colleagues planned to do, why they wanted to do it, how they set 
about it, the results they got, and the verdict they reached. It must be 
understood, however, that while the investigating group was organized 
upon Hoagland’s initiative and with him as the nominal head, another 
man, Mr. Code, turned out to be the dominant member. Hoagland, 
while I have met him, is a comparative stranger to me; with Code I have 
had close and cordial relations for some months. At the points where 
Hoagland’s story does not cover the ground, my knowledge is reinforced 
by conference and correspondence with Code. His name will conse- 
quently occupy, in my narrative, a place of prominence out of pro- 
portion to what its place in Hoagland’s would lead one to expect. With 
such reinforcement as may thus be necessary, I proceed then to sum- 
marize Hoagland’s results and Hoagland’s verdict, for the benefit of 
any who have not seen his original article. 

Six sittings had been held, and none of the investigating group 
entertained any serious thought that the phenomena were other than 
genuine. During the seventh séance, an incident occurred which opened 
their eyes to a possibility of fraud theretofore overlooked. Experi- 
ment showed that if this fraud could be employed, a considerable 
fraction of the manifestations which they had seen could be reproduced 
by trickery. Without further experiment, they then concluded that all 
the other phenomena could be engineered by use of certain additional 
tricks; and that in fact they were so engineered in the séance room. 
They were now satisfied that the mediumship was totally fraudulent, in 
the physical sense. This complete reversal of conviction occurred in the 
course of a single experimental conference following the seventh sitting: 
which I think gives us good indication of the absence of mature judg- 
ment characterizing these aspiring young men. 

But there was a large body of observations indicating absolute 
belief by Margery and by Dr. Crandon in Walter and in Walter’s 
identity as the deceased brother. Indeed, to psychologist as to layman, 
this must be the feature of the case which close contact with the Cran- 
dons makes most obvious. A theory reconciling these conflicting as- 
pects was needed; and one was forthcoming. Like the theories covering 
the supposititious physical fraud, it was formulated initially only in out- 
line, to be elaborated and modified in its details as its promulgators 
lived and worked with it during the ensuing days. It is in its finished 
form that I proceed to discuss it. 


The basic idea has so far, in print and in conversation, eluded 
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accurate definition to me. It partakes of the nature of hypnosis, but 
must not be identified as hypnosis in the strict technical sense, since 
both in and out of trance Margery’s condition in the séance-room is 
not one of hypnosis in this sense. Hoagland et al. show a tendency 
to seek middle ground between the concepts of hypnosis and of mere 
intense auto-suggestion, with complications. The upshot is that 
through the motivation unintentionally supplied by Dr. Crandon’s 
keen interest and desire and by other less definite factors, Margery 
is pictured as going into this indeterminate state of amnesic sug- 
gestibility, wherein her physical resources are utilized for physical 
fraud without her concurrent knowledge or subsequent memory. 
There would have to be much extra-séance preparation, for which we 
are told that she lapses into the near-hypnotic state at convenient 
moments during the day. There would have to be much release of her 
right hand by Dr. Crandon in the séance, for which much the same 
thing happens to him. Individual members of the Code-Hoagland 
group are not agreed as to just how much we may picture the two 
Crandons as deliberately and consciously “helping out” a Walter 
who came into existence, initially, in the way indicated, as a semi- 
hypnotic impersonation of the dead brother, and in whose reality they 
have faith. Indeed, some of them are inclined to reject this interpreta- 
tion wholly, and turn toward a theory of completely conscious fraud. 
This statement, going a bit further that Hoagland goes in his text, is to 
that degree based upon conversation with Code; it is I think a fair 
summary of what all involved unite in calling “ Hypothesis H.” 

With their working hypothesis now organized, as described, the 
Harvard investigators, still in conference in the small hours following 
their seventh séance, considered their next step. A sitting was sched- 
uled for the impending evening. They decided to go through with this; 
and they agreed upon means for excluding, in it, the frauds which they 
now visualized as constituting the modus operandi of the mediumship. 
This séance, they agreed, must then result either in a total blank, or in 
the spontaneous substitution of other means of fraud leading to wn- 
accustomed phenomena. But to their utter amazement, the critical 
sitting had neither of these issues. On the contrary: it led to a brilliant 
performance, differing from previous Harvard séances only about as 
these differed among one another. 

After the medium had left the house, Code “ explained ” this un- 
expected result to his colleagues, in a statement of such extraordinary 
character that they could not possibly have given it credence, had they 
not been possessed of the strongest emotional urge to believe factors 
adverse to the mediumship. He had decided, without consulting or in- 
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forming them, that the psychological back-fire, upon the Crandons, of a 
blank sitting at that particular point would be more severe than he 
cared to be responsible for. Hoagland is vague here, because Code him- 
self was vague in his picture of what would happen to Margery and her 
husband if he let the exposure go off according to schedule. By way of 
preventing the catastrophe, he went to Lime Street during the after- 
noon of the day on which the fateful séance was to occur. He saw 
Margery. For what transpired we have two versions, and we must leave 
Hoagland’s article while we set them down. 

Margery tells us that Code talked with her in the living room, alone 
as he supposed. He put before her in outline the claim that Walter is 
a hypnotic impersonation, and that the physical phenomena are done 
through normal use of her extremities. She replied that it was interest- 
ing, if true; and that if it were true, she certainly wanted to know it. 
Code then, she tells us, offered to extend any aid to make the séance of 
the evening a success. He was coldly turned down, and left the house. 

Code, and with him Hoagland, would have us believe that after an 
interview with Margery substantially as pictured by her, he asked per- 
mission to consult Walter. Margery, he says, expressed doubt that 
Walter would come in the daytime, but finally agreed to try it. They 
adjourned to the séance room on the top floor; she went promptly into 
trance and Walter “ came through.” Code put the whole matter before 
him, including his reasons for not wanting a blank sitting. The upshot 
was that Code and Walter agreed upon means for Code to assist in the 
production of fraudulent phenomena on a sufficient scale to make the 
sitting a success. 

At first I was not alarmed when Code insisted, confidentially, that 
he had had this sitting, while Margery denied it. Code’s story provided 
for that: not wishing to perturb the Doctor, he got Margery to promise 
secrecy. But when it comes to the point where the Doctor knows about 
Code’s claim through the public prints, this reason is rendered obsolete, 
and at the same time its initial good faith is somewhat shaken. The 
situation that now exists is that Code has made affidavit covering his 
claim, as outlined above; while Margery has made similar affidavit cov- 
ering hers. And, if affidavits are to rule, Margery is in a clear major- 
ity; for she has a supporting affidavit from the eavesdropper at whose 
presence I have hinted. This is the sort of thing which abounds in the 
present controversy, robbing one of all confidence in the completeness 
and accuracy of one’s facts. It is extremely difficult for me to believe 
that either Margery or Code is deliberately lying about this item; yet 
one of them is obviously carrying a desperate lie to the last desperate 
ditch. 
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The entire subsequent procedure of the Harvard group is predicated 
upon Code’s story; so, of course, is the rest of Hoagland’s article. If 
I am to proceed, therefore, I must myself assume, for purposes of argu- 
ment, that his is the true version of what happened. I make this as- 
sumption purely as a convention, and in no sense as a mark of prefer- 
ence between the two stories. Whether the agreement which Code says 
he reached in his conference with Walter is supposd to have contem- 
plated his subsequent confession to his own colleagues, after the critical 
séance which we have left hanging in air, is not clear. In any event, 
that confession was that, by connivance in the fraudulent use of Mar- 
gery’s hands if not by more active means, Code had permitted fraud, 
aided in fraud, followed and observed the fraud, and was now reporting 
it. The final conclusion was formulated on the spot that the physical 
phenomena of the mediumship were entirely “ normal ” in their physical 
production. 

Hoagland’s article is well done. To one having no further source 
of information I do not see how it could be other than conclusive. 
My extraneous knowledge, however, makes it seem to me so incon- 
clusive as to modify in no slightest degree my previously expressed 
opinions of the mediumship. Ultimately, it will have to be met in 
all detail. At the moment, I cannot undertake this task, because 
I am confident that all the pertinent facts, properly ordered, are 
not in my hands. But without delay I must make such outline as is 
today possible of my reasons for discrediting Hoagland’s article, so far 
as they are not evident from implication in what I have already said. 

First: it was not the intent to publish anything as the result of this 
investigation. The members of the group took pains to pledge them- 
selves and everybody else to this effect, and to strengthen these pledges 
after they knew what their findings were to be. They pledged Dr. 
Crandon to silence; they even went to the length of pledging me—for 
no other apparent reason than that this Journal is the logical organ 
of publication. And then: with no adequate notice to his colleagues 
and with none at all to Crandon until this was demanded by his col- 
leagues, over the vigorous protests of these colleagues, in a popular 
rather than a scientific organ, Hoagland publishes what at least one of 
his colleagues agrees with me in pronouncing a garbled and inadeqaute 
statement. 

Regardless of any agreement, this constitutes a grave scientific 
impropriety. The detailed minutes of all sittings held by this group 
exist. In the nature of things, they contain all the evidence to which 

standing can be given. In the nature of things, some of this evidence 
leans one way and some the other. The only orderly thing to do is 
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first to publish these records in their entirety. Only after this has 
been done is it proper for any person to brief the evidence in support 
of any particular conclusion. What Hoagland has done is to take 
advantage of his confidential position to brief the evidence before it 
has been published, and to present this brief as an orderly publication 
of his committee’s work. Facts harmonizing with his hypothesis he 
gives us; those which can be forced into such harmony he so forces; 
those which cannot he minimizes or suppresses entirely. No reader of 
his article would for a moment imagine that any phenomena had been 
obtained which do not fit into Hoagland’s scheme of interpretation; 
yet such is the fact, as will be seen on examination of the extracts from 
the séance records which appeared in the Boston Herald and the New 
York Times for November 18th, 19th and 20th. Were it not for this 
publication, which the Harvard group would have prevented if they 
could, the status would be that all the evidence for the prosecution had 
been presented, all that for the defense suppressed, and the result put 
before the public as the complete story. This is not science: this is 
propaganda. 

The publication strikes another false note when we compare it with 
the action of Code in the critical séance. On the one hand we have such 
tenderness for the Crandons that control is deliberately omitted and 
the entire scientific character of the findings vitiated, as I shall show 
in greater detail below, just to avoid “ possible deleterious conse- 
quences ” to Margery and her husband. On the other we have a course 
of action which could with certainty have been predicted to involve the 
widest broadcasting in public places of charges of physical fraud; with 
an attempt to make the fraud subconscious through an explanation of 
such extraordinary character as to defy belief by the average critic, 
leaving this critic the choice of rejecting the Harvard work in toto, or 
adjudging Margery a deliberate trickster. Unwillingness to call the 
lady a fraud to her face and in private stands side by side with 
complete willingness to have such charges spread on public record. 
One can only inquire what degree of consistency in thought and action 
is to be regarded as a prerequisite to psychic research. 

This inquiry must be reiterated when we discover that detached spec- 
tators were invited to the séance, whose conduct in at least one 
instance constituted grounds for serious resentment by the Crandons 
and apology by the regular members of the investigating group. In 
the face of this fact, one wonders whether they had not lost sight of 
their original aim to conduct an investigation under rigorous scientific 
conditions, whether they had not suffered a relapse into psychic vaude- 
ville. 
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“ Rigorous scientific conditions ” would imply, too, some relation 
between the individual abilities of the investigators and the individual 
tasks undertaken. One examines Hoagland’s text in vain for evidence 
that such relationship was sought. Thus, he lists as present at one or 
more séances a Professor of Psychology, one from the Medical School, 
one from the Rockefeller Institute, a surgeon other than Dr. Crandon 
—and a world-famous astronomer. And when he comes to the point of 
questioning the physiological validity and the good faith of Margery’s 
trance, whose opinion does he cite? The astronomer’s, if you please, 
and his alone! One must wonder, not alone whether all the responsi- 
bilities of the work were parcelled out in the same hit-or-miss fashion, 
but equally whether Hoagland’s own appraisal of evidence is as un- 
critical in the general case as in this particular one. 

One of the major features of the indictment hinges upon Code’s 
ability as a contortionist and sleight-of-hand artist, which is con- 
siderable. He is the member of the group upon whom falls the duty of 
verifying that Margery’s phenomena can be done as the Committee 
claim they are done. His report is summarized in the statement that 
he can do all she can do, and certain things which she cannot do. The 
naive enthusiasm of these gentlemen runs away with them and blinds 
them to the fact. that if this means anything, it means that Code’s 
methods differ from those at work in Margery’s séances. 

Moreover, I am prepared to dispute the statement that Code can 
reproduce Margery’s phenomena under her conditions. He tried it 
for my benefit in a two-hour session. His reproduction of the rest- 
lessness and noises of Margery’s trance was brilliant; and of course, 
if there is fraud, it is true that these features afford the principal 
“cover.” His reproduction of a certain few of her phenomena left 
little or nothing to desire. But his attempts to reproduce certain other 
items were a gross failure, made the worse by his complete lack of 
appreciation that he had fallen short. And his pretense at duplication 
of Lime Street conditions of control was such as to arouse the criti- 
cism of the other, far less experienced spectator, in equal measure with 
my own. 


I publish in this connection, for the first time, a fact of great 


interest. Code gave several exhibitions of his “ Margery phenomena ” 
to his colleagues. In their actual sittings, these gentlemen had used 
several electrical bell-boxes of their own construction, modifications in 
various ways of the original “ Scientific American bell-box.” For no 
reason which he has ever been able to state in respectable terms, Code, 
prior to using ‘one of these in his exhibition sittings, incorporated in it 
a trick wiring which enabled him to ring the bell by touching externally 
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two particular screws which, in appearance, were merely part of the 
structure of the box. This trick, which in the nature of things 
Margery could not have used, Code employed in “ duplicating” her 
phenomena to his colleagues. Whether he told them the facts which I 


are 
of « 


























have just detailed I do not know; nor is it material. For since the of « 
bell-boxes used at their sittings were their property, remaining in their § °°” 
hands all the time and subject to their examination and control at all sho 
times, it is not even pertinent to plead that Code played this trick dlu 
as an illustration of the ease and the nature of electrical tricks with § *° 
the bell-box. Moreover, the reason why the Scientific American bell- J °" 
box was rejected and new models made, was that, in the former, certain Wi 
portions of the electrical circuit were outside the box. This was re- — 
garded as objectionable on general theoretical grounds, and the models he 
designed by the Harvard boys were in each case so got up that the § "° 
entire electrical mechanism was locked up inside the respective boxes. J 
Code’s device for ringing the bell by trickery, in addition to its general ne 
inadmissibility, is open to the very specific complaint that it brings part § ** 
of the electrical system outside the box again, and thereby violates the § °° 
principles formulated with so much pains by Code and his colleagues. § 
Is it quite impossible for these young men to be consistent ? sit 
Nor is this item of double bad faith the end of the tale. After he 
Hypothesis H had been handed down, Dr. Crandon asked the Harvard P 
group to donate to the Lime Street séance room any of their apparatus § * 
for which they had no further use. The tampered bell-box was one of § 
the things thus turned over. Code had ample opportunity to eliminate d 
the trick wires before delivery, but failed to do so. He states that he | 
meant to tell the Crandons about them, in person, when he delivered the " 
box, but that they were out; that he telephoned several times, each 
time failing to catch either of them. He attempts no explanation sl 
0 





of his failure to write; he simply states that he let the matter drop. 
The upshot was that for some weeks there was innocently in use in the 
Margery séance room this bell-box with the trick circuit for fraudulent 
ringing of the bell! Fortunately, it was I who found it, rather than 
some one who would charge fraud against Margery without investi- 
gation of the facts. Under examination by me, Code voluntarily 
characterized his own course of action throughout this episode as 
idiotic. I am wholly ready to believe that it was only that, nothing 
worse. But one must wonder whether the same idiotic conduct marks 
his whole connection with the case; and in so wondering, one cannot 
be blind to the fact that almost all the critical observations leading up 
to the theory of fraud and to Hypothesis H itself were made by hin, 
and that these hypotheses themselves were framed by him. Just what 
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are the standards of common sense and general intelligence demanded 
of one who essays to expose a medium? 

The arguments adduced in Hoagland’s article are open to all sorts 
of comment and rebuttal; I mention but a very few of the more obvious 
considerations. Like so many observers, they content themselves with 
showing that certain of the phenomena might have been fraud; con- 
cluding then that all of them were fraud. Their answer here, of course, 
would be that Walter and Crandon prevented them from making the 
critical observations; to which I rejoin that they must then outwit 
Walter and Crandon, or keep quiet about their opinions. It is per- 
tinent to ask whether Crandon’s presence at Margery’s right (where 
he sometimes sat during this series) made any difference in the phe- 
nomena or in the behavior of the luminous controls on the right foot; 
in the presence of the theory that he releases her hand, it should, since 
it would then be superfluous for the foot to come into play. This is a 
sample of the points of major importance which are left quite un- 
covered. 

Margery, we are told, did the bulk of the phenomena, for seven 
sittings, with her right leg. A particular observer was detailed to keep 
her feet under visual control; for six sittings he reported nothing sus- 
picious ; in the seventh it is emphasized that suspicion was aroused quite 
accidentally, and apparently in the mind of some other sitter. This 
surely speaks volumes as to the thoroughness with which the work was 
done! 

A choice morsel of evidence which Hoagland rolls over and over on 
his tongue arose when impressions in modelling clay were made from the 
“teleplastic terminals.” Debris from the floor and from Margery’s 
slipper was found in these, and they showed skin markings characteristic 
of the human foot. Hoagland considers and rejects the familiar plea 
that this ought to be the case with real teleplasm; many critics will 
be dissatisfied with his grounds for rejection, and with his excuse for not 
having compared the skin markings of the teleplasm with those of 
Margery. But let that pass. 

The psychic herself, when these molds were taken, at the end of the 
séance made several clay imprints of her own heel, etc., for purposes of 
comparison. The proper marking of the two classes of prints, so that 
when compared at another time and place there might be every guaran- 
tee against confusion, is a major factor here. Scientific competence 
would surely recognize the need for showing in detail, in the record, that 
adequate measures had here been taken; and Hoagland’s showing on 
behalf of his general precision of procedure is so weak as to impose an 
added burden. Yet the record gives no account of the handling of the 
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clay balls carrying the impressions. This omission lends more weight 
to Dr. Crandon’s ex parte allegations than these would have of them- 
selves. What he charges is that, without any attempt at labelling, all 
the clay balls, carrying both types of imprint, were dumped promiscu- 
ously into one basket and carried off. The failure to make the record 
show that they were identified or identifiable vitiates the whole test ; and 
Hoagland is in error in citing it. 

While I speak of adequacy of procedure, let us glance at another 
item. The possibility of foot fraud must have been in the minds of the 
investigators, for they provided foot control. This control consisted of 
luminous elastic tapes about the psychic’s ankles. Do I put their stu- 
pidity too strongly when I say that it took six successful séances plus 
an accident to draw the attention of these young men to the fact that a 
luminous garter can be removed from a lady’s bare ankle if it is not in 
some way attached to her skin? And then they presume to attack the 
extremely delicate and complex problems of psychic research ! 

I have referred to the fact that phenomena appear in the Harvard 
records which the hypothesis of fraud as laid down by these investi- 
gators does not cover. I confine myself to citation from the record of 
June 22nd, when I was present through the courtesy of Code and 
Hoagland. 

During part of this séance there stood on the table a bowl of hot 
water carrying a surface layer of melted paraffin, placed there in the 
hope of getting paraffin hands a la Kluski. Nothing of the sort was 
obtained, but Walter did plash freely about in the bowl, and he did 
drabble his paraffin-coated terminal about on the table and on the as- 
tronomer’s trousers, to such a degree that at the end of the séance it 
seemed that the latter must be ruined. If this were done by fraud, using 
the psychic’s hand or foot, there must be a supply of cold water pres- 
ent; and there was none. If done by fraud using any object known to 
be present, paraffin must be found on this object at the end of the 
séance; and this did not occur. If done by fraud using any object 
clandestinely introduced, this must be made away with at the end. 

This brings us to a-new critical point, and brings once more into 
question the adequacy of the record. On this evening the psychic wore 
under her bathrobe a pair of Mrs. Hoagland’s silk bloomers. We were 
given to understand that this constituted an effort to rule out the usual 
hypothesis of fraud through anatomical concealment; and that to this 
end, the garment, so sealed that the psychic could not get it off without 
leaving tell-tale marks, had been put on her by Mrs. Hoagland’s trained 
nurse. Yet the record makes no reference to all this, and only by ap- 
parent accident, some twenty minutes after the start of the séance, 
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veight does it carry any reference at all to the novel garment, in the words: 
them. “ Walter comments on the fact that the medium is wearing bloomers at 
1g, al] this séance.” Apparently Walter is a better observer and recorder than 
niscy-§ his critics! And certainly there is no evidence that the smearing of the 
ecord| paraffin could have been done fraudulently. 

Among other phenomena of this séance, fraudulent explanation of 
which would require discussion beyond what these young men have given 
‘other { it, were untying of the shoes of the sitters on Margery’s either side; and 
of the the ringing of a bell-box on the table, followed “ immediately ” by a 
fed of 4. fumbling at the ankle of her left-hand neighbor. Likewise, the entire 


3 and 





+ sty. good faith of Hoagland’s discussion is impugned when we learn that, in 
; plus the presence of a major hypothesis of anatomical concealment, he fails 
hat a to mention other than in most casual way the measure of prevention 
not in taken, fails to identify the sitting at which it was used, fails to take it 
ik the into account in framing his final conclusion, and fails to tell his reader 
that the phenomena which remained “ unchanged ” from the previous 
rvard sitting in face of this control included ectoplasmic shapes on the table 
vesti- which could have been neither a human hand, a human foot, nor the 
rd of corner of a bathrobe. 
» and - [have lost all count of the number of different artificial hands and 
arms of various sorts that Margery would need at her disposal to 
f hot produce all the different varieties of ectoplasm chronicled. There is 
= the no fundamental impossibility here, of course; but this part of the 
; was theory does suffer from one such defect, aside from the fact that meas- 
» dil ures taken to rule it out are mentioned only accidentally in the record 
—s and only casually in Hoagland’s brief. The hypothesis of anatomical 
wo 2 concealment, taking it at its intrinsic value alone, is stretched far past 
using the breaking point. Mr. Hoagland and his collaborators from the De- 
pres- partment of English are under an obvious and severe misunderstanding 
m te as to the size, shape, and other dominant characteristics of the ana- 
F the tomical storehouse which it is customary to mention under the gentle 
b ject cuphemism “ within the medium’s body.” Moreover, at the final sitting, 
where on the face of Hoagland’s story this particular fraud becomes 
Senin quite indispensable, the Crandons claim that her condition, with the 
wens resulting bandages, was such as to rule it out as impossible. The pres- 
— ence of the bandages is admitted by the Hoagland group; but the real- 
—_ ity of the condition giving rise to them is attacked. The Crandons 
this insist that the female physician who examined Margery before and after 
hout the séance has been influenced to modify, subsequently, her very forceful 
ined endorsement at the time of Marery’s claim of ill health. It would seem 
ap that Hoagland might at least have recorded this disputed fact, as he 


has done in the other notable instance revolving about the circumstances 
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that led to the use of a luminous control too loose for security. The 
dispute as to whether Code really had his private conference with 
Walter is, I believe, not knowingly suppressed by Hoagland; he prob- 
ably wrote in ignorance of Margery’s denial. 

These young men were bitter against Houdini’s er post facto 
methods—his way of waiting till the séance was over, and the medium 
gone, and then saying that she cheated, that he was conscious of. it at 
the time. They thoroughly understand the vicious character of this 
claim; yet at the most critical stage of their work, at the point where 
they must have a blank séance to support their claims and where they 
fail to get one, they fall back upon Houdini’s exact procedure. I must 
tell them what I told Houdini and McDougall: they prove nothing that 
way save their own incompetence. If they can’t or wont prevent fraud, 
they must demonstrate it while it is happening. And in this demonstra- 
tion, they must not rely upon the allegation of bad faith against one of 
their own number. Whom was Code double-crossing: Margery, or his 
own colleagues? Logically and in its evidential values, his story breaks 
down utterly at the point where he failed to take a colleague into his 
confidence prior to the séance; or better, to make a written record of his 
Walter conference which he could prove to have been prepared prior to 
the séance. To any rational person in Code’s position, as he describes 
it, this ought to occur. To one who, like Code, has seen Houdini in a 
similar position and has condemned him without reserve for his conduct, 
it must have occurred. 

Granting Code’s story, his whole procedure was in still another 
sense quite inadmissible. On his theory, Walter is a hypnotic imperson- 
ation. On any theory at all, short of deliberate fraud, he comes only 
when the medium is in a condition analogous to hypnosis, and himself 
possesses many characteristics of a hypnotic personality. The fair- 
minded spiritualist, I think, will grant that even under his theory this 
is a fair description of the control’s status in our physical and bio- 
logical world. Well, then: what have we? 

Code provokes the invasion of this hypnotically circumstanced 
personality, and in its presence he talks not fraud in general—which 
would be bad enough. No: he pictures to it the specific fraud which 
is to be engineered at a specific time and place. Is it not then inevitable 
that this fraud will occur? Is it not clear that, in plain words, Code 
has hypnotized Margery, or Walter, or both, into commission of fraud; 
and has then held this fraud against the mediumship as a whole? The 
one thing that could make the situation more outrageous than it would 
otherwise be is not even lacking. Of all the theories open as to the 
actual nature of the Walter personality, Code and his colleagues select 
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the one which absolutely clinches this argument, absolutely bars any 
defense, absolutely confesses that if Code suggests deception to Walter, 
Walter must deceive! And then Code takes up, in the séance-room, the 
one post from which he can control this hypnotic situation, from which 
he can stand over Walter and insure that he shall deceive! 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


A word of very special thanks is due Mrs. Josephine P. Everett, 
Fellow of the Society, for a collection of 166 volumes which has just 
been added to the Society’s library through her gift. The books have 
not yet been entirely catalogued, and hence no comprehensive statement 
can be made of their identity. Their examination by the staff has, 
however, gone to a point where we are assured that this is one of the 
most valuable single contributions to the library which we have had. 
To a greater degree than one would suppose on a priori grounds to 
be the case with a private collection like this of books on psychic 
subjects, these volumes avoid duplication of the titles already on our 
shelves; and where such duplication occurs, it is mostly with the more 
important books of recent years, of which we can well afford to have 
two copies. Then there is a final circumstance of extreme merit. 

When the present staff came into physical possession of the 
Society’s quarters, on resignation of their predecessors last February, 
they found an alarming number of volumes missing from the library. 
The index cards would indicate that the book one sought was in the 
library, and one would find a vacant space at the spot on the shelves 
assigned to it. But of the book itself one would find no trace, and no 
memorandum of any sort to indicate that it was in circulation. As 
indication of the serious character of these losses, we recall offhand 
that no less important a volume than Richet’s Thirty Years of Psy- 
chical Research was among the spurlos versenkt. Mrs. Everett’s gift 
makes good all the more important of these losses, and thus saves the 
Society a very considerable expense which would ultimately have had 
to be incurred in replacing the missing volumes. On every ground, 
the Society is to be congratulated and Mrs. Everett thanked for this 
addition to our resources. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Spiritualism—A Fact, by HEREWARD CARRINGTON. Pp. 150; Spiritualism—A 
Fake, by JAMEs J. WatsH. Pp. 132. (Bound together.) Boston, Strat- 
ford Company, 1925. Price, $2.50. 


Value of Studies in Psychical Research, by H. A. Dauwas. Pp. 9. Published 
by the Author. 


The Cooper Who Had Visions, by Gtorce W. Sanps. Boston, Christopher 
Publishing House, c1925. Pp. 66. Price, $1.50. | 
The Quickening Word, by Marcaret E. REEp. Boston, Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, c1925. Pp. 214. Price, $2.00. 


The Old Types Pass; Gullah Sketches of the Carolina Sea Islands, by 
MarcEttus §S. WHALEY. Boston, Christopher Publishing House, c1925. 
Pp. 192. 


Aberglaube und Zauberei von den filtesten Zeiten an bis in die Gegenwart, 


von Pror. Dr. ALFRED LEHMANN. Stuttgart, Enke, 1925. Pp. 752. Price, 
M. 28; bound, M. 32. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


SUSTENTATION FUND 
(For Publication and Research) 


In as die hh rah w Stina ening Bia Sb ROR ie Ae IE $2,530.05 
Expended in Research 


Balance on hand $2,235.15 


Balance uninvested 
November 27, 1925. 
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